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THE CATHOLIC RELIGION IN AUSTRIA. 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH. 


A rrave er in Southern Austria, who has noth- 
ing else to do, may find a great deal of amusement 
and instruction by attendance on the» Catholic 
ehurehes, and carefully noting their structure, 
ermamentation, the course of the service, and the 
behavior of the audience. 

Churches are very numerous in Austria. Inthe 
course of a ten miles’ ride in the country you will 
see as many as twenty. They are all very neat 
little buildings with white walls and tinned or 
gilded spires. They all have bells and an organ, 
with four or more altars, emblems, and ceilings 
painted in fresco, tesselated floors, pictares, and 
statues. There is one series of pictures to be sean 
in every church—sometimes of large size, some- 
times miniatures. The first of the series repre- 
sents Christ condemned to death by Pilate. Thon 
we have Christ going to execution. bearing his 
cross. Then he falls under the weight ofit. Next, 
some charitable persons come to his aid, and help 
carry it. Afterwards we have him ascending 
Mount Calvary. Then he is stripped and bound. 
Then we have him stretched en the cross, with a 
ibief crucified on either side, and the women weep- 
ing. Finally, we have the taking down from the 
cross, and the entombment. 

In the cities the churches are very numerous and 
splendid. ‘Such is the ease in the city of Laibach, 
where I am now staying. They have two, three, 
or four towers, with clocks and chimes of bells 
which are very musical. Generally they have a 
dome over the central part. In fact, they are all of 
the oné model, that of St. Peter’s at Rome. They 











_ are in the form of a cross—the long part constitut- 


ing the nave, divided into several aisles by rows of 
tall pillars of marble, black, white, or variegated, 
which support the roof; the roof being elegantly 
painted in fresco and the floor of splendid mosaic. 
Sometimes, when. these pillars are of inferior 
material, they are covered with crimson damask. 
‘The dead are buried in the churches. In the cathe- 
dral at Trieste lie buried Don Carlos and his two 
sons, His widow still resides.in Trieste. Two 
sisters of Louis XVIII. were formerly buried here, 
but‘after the restoration their bodies were removed, 
the King making a very handsome present to the 
ehureh, About the church are stone basins for 
holy water, into which the worshipers dip their 
fingers and then wet their foreheads and cross 
themselves. Also baptismal fonts, some of them 
very highly ornamented. The dead body is carried 
in procession in shmptuous coffins, with wreaths of 
flowers and white drapery for the young ;-the 
poorer class have the coffins painted sky-blue. I 
have never seen a Catholic marriage. Baptisms 
may be seen at any time. 

The ornamentation of the altars descends to the 
minutest particulars. In the cathedral at Trieste, 
upon one of the altars is a complete puppet-show of 
the Nativity: Christ in the crib of the stable, the 
oxen eating out of it; his mother in the straw; the 
shepherds coming to announce the singing of the 
angels; and the wise men of the East, who had 
followed the star to Bethlehem, presenting their 
gifts. Whether the figures can be made to move 
by a wire I do not know, but that is probable; as 
that is usually the way with puppet-shows. There 
are also little images in white wax of bishops, the 
Virgin Mary, Moses, oxen, cows, sheep, and smok- 
ing lambs placed on the altars, which are also 
ornamented with artificial flowers which can 
hardly be distinguished from the real ones. The 

riest in consecrating the mass stands with his 
 - to the audience. He kneels and bows many 


times. Books are brought to him, by little boys in 


white robes, on cushions, out of which he reads, 


but not in an audible voice. He partakes both of 
the wafer and the wine: he also puts a wafer into 
the worshiper’s mouth. There are several organs, 
each with its choir, in each church, and their ging- 
ing and responses are very fine. The worshipers 
have prayer- books, but the Bible, except in Latin, 
is not allowed. Attached to every church is a 
school. Achille Murat, whom I formerly knew in 
Florida, used to say that indeed all the Austrian 
children were taught to read, but thatas they had 
no books, they soon forgot everything. But this is 
not true now: newspapers are printed in all the 
towns and are to be found in all the cafés, which 
are much frequented by all classes of people. The 
family of Murats formerly lived in Trieste, and 
still partly own a house there, the “ Villa Murat,” 
close to the water, and surrounded by a beautiful 
park. It is now occupied by the American. con- 
sulate. 





THE REPUBLIC: 
ITS PERILS AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


THat we have reached a stern crisis in our 
struggle for National existence, all comprehend. 
The grave anxiety imprinted on every loyal face— 
the scarcely disguised exultation of every sympa- 
thizer with the Rebels—the activity and energy 
displayed by the Military leaders of the Disunion 
forces—the considerable successes they have 
achieved at Vicksburg, in Tennessee, and even in 
Kentucky—the signal depression of our Federal 
Securities—all attest a change in the aspects of the 
struggle. The series of conflicts before Richmond, 
while they have doubtless cost the Rebels more 
lives than the Unionists, have given them a confi- 
dence, a prestige, and a vigor that they did not, 
save in Missouri, exhibit after Bull Run. Our 
armies pause, content to hold their own and fortu- 
nate if unassailed, while the loyal North puts forth 
its best efforts to raise the Three Hundred Thou- 
send Men -deemed necessary to crush out the Re- 
bellion. These are being raised, not so rfpidly, so 
buoyantly, as could be wished, but steadily. 
They will mainly be ready to take the field for the 
Autumn campaign, when it is hoped that there 
will be a resolute and crushing advance upon 


: every remaining stronghold of the Rebellion. But 


meantime ?— a 

Congress has adjourned, after doing its utmost to 
provide means of every description for a vigorous 
prosecution of the War to a speedy and triumphant 
conclusion. The Houses have voted all the men 


and all the money asked for by the Executive, with, 


all the vessels, ordnance, and supplies of every 
kind. Never was the Chief of a Nation more im- 

icitly trusted, more generously backed, by the 
Legilative power. Afterhaving thus voted all that 
‘was required, and more, the tatives of 4he 
People, in behalf of the loyal Millions, ‘have out- 


| | dimed a vigorous and comprehensive War Policy, 


which they believe adequate and essential to the 
certain and speedy overthrow of the Southera 
son. That this step is not obtrusive and im- 
pertinent is proved by the fact that it supplies a long 
felt and admitied want. Had the Bxecutive taken 
the initiative, it might have been the duty of Con- 
gréss to concur in silence, But the Executive 


: Arolives d to initiate or propose a policy with regard 
040, the ‘vital question at issue, and Congress was. 
virtually constrained to fill the vacuum. Oursey- 


eral Commanding Generals issued Orders and. 
sometimes annulled or modified by the President, 


with every change of wind and tide on the subject 


of Emancipation. Congress—its patience utterly 
exhausted—resolved to wait no longer. It acted, 
and the Confiscation- Emancipation bill is the result. 
That act the President has signed—with explana- 
tions and codicils, indeed, but none which affect 
the Emancipation embodied therein. _ That stands 
more distinctly, emphatically approved than if no 
objection had been taken t@other featares of the 
bill. 

Congress, then, has decreed, and the President 
assented, that the Union and its armies shall no 
longer recognize loyal persons as the slaves of 
Redels, nor permit such persons, with its assent or 
by its*eonnivance, to be held in chattel bondage by 
Rebels. On the contrary, such of them as are 
able-bodied men are to be expressly invited and 
encouraged to shake off their bondage to Rebels and 
engage as freemen in the gervice and defense of the 
Union. 

Is this a deadly blow at the vitals of the Rebel- 
lion ?__ It is, or it is not, as it shall be regarded and 
obeyed. If it is to remain a mere formal enactment 
—an empty threat—an idle bravado—it will sim- 
ply add, if addition be possible, to the alarm and 
exasperation of the Rebels, without weakening their 
elutch on their slaver. If itis to be enforced reluc- 
tantly, sheepishly, grudgingly, it were better that it 
had never been passed. 

The slaves are mainly scattered, ignorant, spirit- 
broken, distrustful of White professions, and in 
mortal terror of their masters, They know that 
God is good and the Union powerful ; but then the 
masters are very near; their cowhides lacerate, 
their dogs track and bite, and their rifles maim and 
kill. They will for the most part wisely forbear 
to brave torture and death for any doubtful chance 
of acquiring their freedom. 

But let it be distinctly and openly proclaimed— 
so plainly that there can be no disputing it—that 
every slave of‘a rebel who comes or is found within 
the lines of the Union armies shall thereupon be 


and defending it—and the glad tidings will soon 
reach the most secluded plantation on the Santee 
or the Bragos. -The rebel chiefs will themselves 
diffuse it, hoping thus to stimulate the flagging 
energies of their slaveholding abettors. Within 
thirty days from such promulgation, the last slave 
in the South will know—what half of them will 
learn within the first week, and another fourth 
within the next—that Canada has suddenly come 
down to the Tennessee, the Sea Islands, ‘and the 
shores of the Gulf, and that, to escape for ever from 
the dreary toil and frequent lashings of the planta- 
tions, each of them has but to make his way by night 
to the nearest or most accessible point at which he 
can find a Union picket or a Union flag. And that 
knowledge will certainly be improved—not by 
tens of thousands the first day nor by hundreds of 
thousands the next, but by a steady and constantly 
increasing flight of fugitives from the land of dark- 
ness and bondage to that of light and liberty. 
Among the advantages of a frank, bold, decisive 
Proclamation of Liberty to Slaves of rebels 
from the White House, reite from ‘the head- 
quarters of every Union army and from every fort 
and ship over which the National flag is floating, 
these are conspicuous : 

1. All that is generous and humane in the Old 
World, and in foreign countries generally, would be 
fixed for ever on the side of the Union, and would 
become its active and enthusiastic champion. As 
yet, while the prevalent opinion of all but the 
aristocratic caste has languidly upheld the Right, 
the fact that we are maintaining and protecting that 
horrible “ institution” which so malignantly assails 
us, has amazed, perplexed, and almost paralyzed 
our friends. 

2. The Rebellion would everywhere be placed 
on the defensive. It would realize that it had 
blows to take as well as blows to give. Hitherto, 
it has been safe throughout the revolted States to 
be a passive traitor, but certain death in most.cases 
to be known as ever s0 stilla Unionist. But let 
it be every where understood that the Union point- 
edly denies to rebels the right to hold Unionists in 
bondage, and tens of thousands would have full 
employment for their time and faculties in watch- 
ing and hunting their uneasy slaves. The masters 
might remain as traitorous at heart as ever, but 
they could no longer afford te give half the time or 
means to the support of the Rebellion that they now 
do. Fither the negroes would find little impedi- 
ment to their escape, or their masters could do little 
beside watching their negroes. 

3. Scouts, spies, guides, and laborers, now so 
deficient in the Union service, would speedily be- 
come abundant and effective. The Rebels have 
always had each in plenty : we have sadly needed 
them. This would soon be reversed under a bold 
policy of Emancipation. The negroes flocking to 
our camps in quest of freedom will know the loca- 
tion of the Rebel camps and pickets they have been 
obliged to evade; they will be acquainted not 
only with the roads but the by-paths of their 
several neighborhoods: they will know how to 
traverse the country in the darkest nights, by 
ways unknown even to their masters, and bring 
back tidings of whatever is tobe seen. They are 
not few who can render this inestimable service, 
while their duller compatriots can serve us as 
cooks, teamsters, pioneers, or in the trenches. 

4. As to the use of slaves as soldiers, it is certain 
that Washington found them serviceable in the 
War of the Revolution—that the slaveholders of 
Virginia sent them by hundreds to fight as their 
substitutes in that protracted struggle, and tried to 
cheat them out of their promised freedom when it 
was ended, so that the islature, then inspired 
by such men as Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick 
Henry, was constrained to pass an act compelling 
them to fulfill their agreement by emancipation. 
It is certain that Hamilton thought well of the em- 
ployment of Biacks in the Continental armies, and 
that Henry Laurens of S. C., though an extensive 
slaveholder, concurred with him. Gen. Jackson 
employed negroes in the defense of New Orleans, 
and publicly proclaimed their exclusion a mistake 
to be rectified, and he credited his black battalion 


neither the War of the Revolution nor that of 1812 
Slavery, while this Rebellion notoriously has no 
otber impulse than a desire to aggrandize and fortify 
“the sum of all -villainies.” 


aid in bringing it to a beneficent conclusion ? 


mente, the sufferin 
ous contest, than that » 
discomfiture of the traitors is absolute and final. 





published in this city at noon yesterday, July 23: 
Executive Mansion, July 11, 1862. 

_ Ordered, That Maj Henry W. Mal- 

leck be assigned to the command of the whole land 





forces of the United States as General-in-Chief, 
.28T tagore't! 


«ft 


entitled to his freedom and protected in asserting | 


with valiant service at the battle ef Dec. 23. Yet 


was waged by our enemies in the interest of 


1 Why, then, is it not 
eminently fit that slaves freed by the war should 


5. Finally, it is eminently just, and must be 
grateful to Divine Goodness, that this most wanton 
rebellion in behalf of Slavery Extension should 
result in Slavery’s destruction. Noother consumma- 
tion could be so satisfying to that universal instinct 
which teaches us that retribution is an inexorable 
Jaw of the universe, and that evil is always work- 
ing out its own overthrow. No other issue can 
possibly compensate our people for the bereave- 

» the sacrifices of this tremend- 
at which assures them that the 


Grex Hatizecxk To Commanp mw CuHur.—The 
following order, though dated July 11, was only 











NEEDLEWOMEN OF NEW YORK 
THEIR DISTRESS AND T6 REMEDY. 
BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


A poor old lace-maker at Brussels; thin, pale, 
worn, and sad-looking, with the end of her long 
nose all scratched by the needle with which she 
earned her daily pittance,—near-sightedness being 
one of the consequences of such work,—was 
ordered to exhibit some exquisite specimens of her 
flower-weaving to a lady visitor from America. 
The achievements of her needle and its gossamer 
threads were indeed wonderful; but the woman 
‘wasa mere wreck. ‘“ How long have you followed 
this business?” ‘ Twenty-six years, madame.” 
“Has it not affected your health?” “Oh, yes! I 
used to be stout, but now, you can see ;” and the 
sentence was completed only by a sad shrug of the 
shoulders. 

The visitor’s thoughts naturally reverted to the 
destination of those eplendid laces, and te the uses 
of mere pride and display to which she had seen 
them put athome. “It is horrible that we should 
encourage this by wearing such laces,” she said. 
“J, for one, will never wear any more.” “Oh, 
madame,” said the poor lace-maker, “ do not say so! 
What would become of us if the ladies should give 
up wearing laces?” The little worn-out creature 
had lived the life of a spider in a cellar so long, that 
she saw nothing but starvation before her, should 
her werk go out of fashion. All the brains she 
ever had had gone into her fingers’ ends, and be- 
yond them she had no resource. 

Was she content with this half-living lot? Not 
at all; she considered herself very unfortunate. 
Every tone of her. voice was melancholy, and her 
manner that of one hopeless of any change but the 
last one. She felt perfectly helpless. before the 
power of circumstances. 

An instance like this stands out somewhat, 
because there is a little touch of the picturesque 
about it. But in its main features it shadows forth 
the condition of hundreds,and thousands of our 
own neighbors in this city of New York. The 
needle, the weary, inefficient needle, is the only 
bread-winner in their power. Among them might 
be found aptitudes for many a well-paying busi- 
ness: type-setting, telegraphing, bakery-work, gar- 
dening and the care of gréen-houses, clerkships in 
retail stores of all kinds frequented by women, 
and many trades to whicif*s regular apprenticeship 
must be served. Why these modes of earning a 
livelihood are not accessible to women, cannot be 
diseussed here. Suffice it to say they are not 
within reach, and that while prejudice and blind 
cupidity combine to exclude the weaker sex, they 
will not be. Besides domestic service then, and 
that fitful resource for women who have families 
of children to support, called “ going out to day’s 
work,” the needle only remains. 

There is a considerable class of women who, 
having been able to procure sewing-machines and 
learned to use them, can earn a tolerable support 
for themselves and something toward the susten- 
ance of their families. The greater part of these 
aristocrats of the needle are single, but there are 
also mothers of families among them. Only a few 
of the whole number earn seventy-five cents a day ; 
the larger proportion receive from two to three 
dollars per week. Still these are, as has been 
said, the fortunate. 

he crowd of suffering needlewomen have no 
sewing-machines, and if they had, could never 
learn to use them. They are people of very small 
intelligence, no enterprise, no courage. Still they 
are human beings, as precious in the sight of Him 
who made and endowed them as the philosopher 
who can sean and measure the heavens. They 
have the honor of being mothers, and in many 





cases mothers of valuable citizens and good sol-. 


diers, now fighting and dying for us in these 
unheppy times. What are they to do, or rather 
what can be done for them? While business 
was flowing in the ordinary channels, there was 
something for everybody to do who was will- 
ing and able to work. But now almost all the 
sources accessible to women are dried up, and those 
still open yield a most penurious and niggardly 
supply. There are men in this Christian city so 
shameless in their avidity for gain, that they will 
allow .women to make shirts for their shops at four 
cents a-piece, and other work-in proportion. Let 


any lady who reads of such prices try making one 


shirt of the coarsest materials and plainest style. 
She will thus discover what it means to make shirts 
for a living at that price. 

The most obvious and proper mode for relieving 
the distress of the poor needlewomen of New York 
is to give them the sewing which has to be done for 
the soldiers from New York. Many of the poor 
women now threatened with absolute starvation 
are the mothers, wives, widows of soldiers, and 
many of them are in mourning weeds for msn 
killed in our battles. These appeal with irresisti- 
ble force for aid in their distress. They ask not 
for money, but for work, and there is no work for 
them, or the work offered is put at such prices as 
make the offer a mockery and an insult. 

It is only now that the poor needlewomen have 
begun to feel the whole pressure of this state of 
things. Earlier in the war, when great numbers 
of garments were to be supplied at short notice, 
societies of ladies in the various cities and villages 
obtained contracts for making the garments re- 
quired, and employed thousands of peor women, 
paying them all that was received for the work, 
the contractors giving their own time and services, 
and becoming responsible for the proper perform- 
ance of the work, all of which they carefully super- 
intended. By this means the soldiers got good 
underclothing, and the poor women received all 
that they earned by the severe and arduous labor 
of their hands. 

But, the emergency being past, the law, it seems, 
now requires that contracts should be given to the 
lowest bidder, i. e., to the person who will give 
least to the women who do the work. The effect of 
this is obvious. Nobody needs be told that the 
centractor in such cases is not the person who 
suffers by the low prices. If a man agrees to 
make army-shirts at seven cents a-piece, nobody 
supposes that he gives his workwomen siz—and 
an army-shirt requires good sewing and a good 
deal of it. Women who have sewing-machines, 
and are expert at them, may make a starvation 
living at the present prices, but what is to become 
of the crowds who cannot work sewing-machines, 
and who have families that they cannot leave to 
go and work at the shops and lofts where the 
wretched pittance is to be toiled for? 

This is a very serious question, and one which will 
require solution ere long. Soldiers’ wives and 
widows, children and aged mothers, must not 
starve to death under our eyes in order that some 
men may make fortunes, the most unscrupulous 
the largest. That is now the J rerig serv for numbers 
unless means be devised for their relief. There is 
an abundant supply of work, but it is held at such 

rices as puts it out of the question for the class 

e described. The work ought to be available 
to them at prices that will afford a living 
industrious, and there are plenty of ladies ready 
to give the attention . How can the ne- 
cessity of the case be met? By making a i 
provision by which quartermasters shall be 
to give soldiers’ und g out to responsi 
persons for the benefit of ihe seamstresses and not 
of the contractors. | seamstresses suffer ex- 


to the. 
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wpreveh the war, and should be 
relieved by means of the war; while the con- 
tractors suffer nothing, but, on the contrary, have 
abundant opportunity for filling their pockets 
withsut the aid of moneys ground out of 
suffering, ignorant women, fhe 

families are fighting our battles. This is a case 
for our good President, whose kind heart should 
feel for the families of his soldiers, and who could 
easily interpose his powerful word in the case of 
such plain and easy work as comes within the 
limited. powers of the poor needlewomen. Le 
the contractors make money out of ev i 
else—shoddy coats and troweers, haversacks pas 
together to last till the first shower, and marching 
shoes with paper soles—but let the women have 
complete contrel of the soldiers’ simple under- 
clothing, which requires no manly skill or strength 
or cunning in its fashioning. 

Our claim is not one for the extinguisher of 
Political Economy. We are in extreme and ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The question lies be- 
tween giving the work directly to the women who 
are beggared by the war, or letting it pass through 
the hands of middlemen, who will get the pay 
and let the women starve or steal. If some bene- 
volent individual could be found who would give 
the needlewomen the whole sum that they could 
earn by making army underclothes, it would by 
no means prove an equivalent. To turn these 
poor creatures into paupers is to press them down 
one notch lower in the scale of being, and add 
indefinitely to the public burthens. Even the 
allowance made from time to time by the city 
produces its share ofevil. Itmay be indispensable 
under the circumstances, but it is nevertheless an 
evil, and a great one. How much better would 
it be if our City Fathers would memorialize 
the Government, clawhing for our city certain 
descriptions of army work for the sole benefit of its 
needlewomen! Why should we be pauperizing 
our industrious poor, while all they ask is work at 
living prices ? 

A crowd of distressed women at home is no aid 
to the recruiting service, nor should it be. The war 
in the field should not absorb all the care and in- 
terest of the rnling powers. The swarming homes 
of our eastern and western avenues have their 
claims, too, and it is the part of wisdom, as well as 
humanity, to have it thoroughly understood that 
the soldier’s home is the care of us who stay at 
home. There are plenty of women as ready and 
willing to undertake the help of our female poor.as 
to go as nurses, or to do anything else for the pub- 
lic relief. All that is required is for the Govern- 
ment to afford them the opportunity. If the law 
alluded to, required perhaps to guard against a 
repetition of the shameful rogueries which have 
so blotted the history of this war, will not afford 
means of relief, we must look to the President, who 
can help our suffering women if he will—not by 
donations, which would but lower them, but by 
the opportunity to earn an honest living, and thus 
cherish their self-respect, and preserve their fam- 
ilies from unmerited degradation. 

Cooper Institute, July, 1862. 
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SICKNESS IN THE TRENCHES. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


ProsasB.y few will know for years the immense 
loss of life to our armies, beth in the East and 
West, by work—especially night work—in the 
trenches. In various ways, in hospitals, or as we 
were ingquiri ter particular regiments, we have 
come upon the of these losses. Of one 
noble Massachusetts regiment who marched through 
ourstreets 1,100 strong, it was told us that-but a few 
companies survived ; so of others from other states. 
They were composed generally of young men in 
the prime and vigor of life, and their destroyer was 
not the bullet or the shell; they did not die where 
the brave man loves to die, in the rush of the charge 
or amid the roar of battle, but on lonely sick-beds, 
in camp hospitals, or inthe crowded wards of city 
hospitals, often among strangers. Their great 
enemy was the typhoid fever; and he made-his 
attack in the unaccustomed night work of the 
trenches, when the fresh soil thrown up by the 
spade exhaled its most poisonous miasma. We be- 
lieve that the swamps of the Chickahominy have 
been the grave-yard of the Americanarmy. The 
loss from fever, dysentery, and ague has been 
double or treble that caused bythe enemy. It was 
these terrible enemies that defeated McClellan— 
not the combinations of Jackson and Johnston. 
That is, sickness had weakened his force so that he 
had not men enough to maintain his line over such 
an extent of country, and, consequently, when an 
overwhelming attack from superior numbers fell 
on his right wing, he could not re-enforce it. And 
what losses there were from camp diseases! How 
many young men, who gathered in themselves the 
hopes and affections of large circles of friends, men 
of action.and of thought, men of the noblest pur- 
poses and most heroic aspirations, died not of 
wounds, but from typhus and swamp fevers! But 
the great and solemn consideration in this, is that 
this loss might have been saved. A large proportion 
of these deaths were unnecessary. These noble 
young men were sacrificed on the altar of Ameri- 
ean caste. The deadly swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, and the sickly trenches at Corinth, are 
both monuments of American prejudice, and the 
divine punishment upon it. Halleck and McClel- 
lan have both been defeated by the same cause. 
Had our Eastern General, from the beginning, only 
acted as any military man would have acted in any 
other country, and invited into his camps, on prom- 
| ise of freedom, all negroes who would dig intrench- 
ments, he would have had, by the time he reached 
the Chickahominy, thousands of muscular men, 
used to the climate and to the night air; good dig- 
gers and laborers, with whom he could have 
intrenched his army, while his soldiers were pre- 
served fresh and healthy. Though encamped in 
the most malarious district north of the Carglinas, 
he neglected to do this. Another offering to 
be made to the Molech of slavery. The caste 
feeling of the army, or the ancient reverence for 
the aristocracy of slavery, preferred to offer our 
young men to the typhus and the swamp-fever, 
Frather than employ the negro, or disturb the 
“ sacred institution” —and so the unnumbered thou- 
sands died from these terrible miasmata. Gen. 
Halleck, too, offered a considerable portion of his 
army at the same shrine, and then, (still adoring 
the image of the black goddess,) by driving the 
negro from his camps, he deprived himself of his 
best scouts and spies, and thus at last saw his 
campaign end in a miserable failure, which even 
his grandiloquent telegrams of mythical numbers 
of prisoners taken, have not redeemed in the public 
estimation. Verily, the Almighty, as with the 
curses of Egypt, is showing to this people what is 
the sin of caste, and what shall be its punishment. 
Our bitter and unchristian prejudice against the 
negro is returning home to us, and is scattering 
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that we must either ask the of espised 
slave, or see the proud Republic into miserable 
ruin. We have no weapon ing now but the 
armed slave. Weare on the brink of destruction. 





. With of thousands in 
hospitals and on sick-beds, with @ vietorious rebel 
force clese by our capital, intervention 
habging over us, such is the madness of the old 
pro-slavery party and the ingrained habit of ob- 


sequiousness to aslave aristocracy, that we believe 
our generals would let slavery and the slave alone, 
if they were not forced to action by Congress or the 
President. The Almighty gives us one more 
chance for safety and redemption. Perhaps in a 
few days it will be too late; and on the ruins of 


perished because she would not do justice to the 
slave.” ; 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuineron, D. C., July 21, 1862. 
To wuz Evrrorns oy Tur Isperenpent : 

The final adjournment of Congress is a great re- 
lief to some people—especially to the so-called? 
“Conservatives.” All the lovers of slavery and 
derpotism in the land were exceedingly desirous 
that Congress would get out of the way, would 
leave the management of the war to the Govern- 
ment, and especially, would leave the question of 
slavery entirely alone. There was no hope of the 
latter unless Congress would adjourn sine die. 
Why was it that the pro-slavery people were so 
much more willing to trust this agitating question 
to the Administration rather than to Congress ? 
Simply because Congress is more anti-slavery, and 
is more fully alive to the absolute necessity of the 
immediate use of severe and far-reaching remedies 
to end theeebellion. 

Let this be written down to the credit of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress, in its second session con- 
vened—that it was far in advance of the Execu- 
tive—that it was continually restrained by fears of 
an Executive veto—and would have made more 
stringent confiscation and emancipation laws had 
there been any hope of securing the signature of 
the President to them. If, in the end, it turns out 
that the mild policy will save the nation, then 
Congress has been mistaken. If, on the other 
hand, all is lost for want of decision of character, 
of severe and prompt remedies, Mr. Lincoln wil] 
be chiefly to blame. It should begborne in mind 
that Mr. Lincoln is not so much afraid himself to 
take a radical course, as he is to offend too many 
loyal men in the country by taking such a course. 
He fears to be in advance of public sentiment, and 
told a party of gentlemen a few days since that he 
believed he was now in advance ef the average 


take; and if Mr. Lincoln would only follow his 
own anti-slavery instincts rather than his fears of 
pro-slavery men, he would do better than he is 
now doing. 

The last two days of the present session were 
erowded with interest and excitement. Until 
Wednesday morning, no one seriously expected a 
Presidential veto of the Confiscation bill. Perhaps 
I should except a few pro-slavery or conservative 
men, who may possibly have learned the fact from 
Mr. Lincoln in advance. But the Republican 
members of Congress had no fears upon the subject. 
The bill had been passed by overwhelming majori- 
ties in both branches of Congress, and the public 
sentiment on the subject had become intense since 
the reverses in front of Richmond. But on Wed- 
nesday the written request of the President for an 
extension of the session for twenty-four hours, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
Grow, set the friends of the bill to thinking. In 
the evening it was generally known that the Pres- 
ident was writing a veto message. The slave- 
holding members were in high spirits over the 
news, and Democrats boasted on the streets that 
“the President had cut loose from the abolition- 
ists.” 

Feeling deeply interested in the subject, Senator 
Fessenden of Maine went up to see Mr. Lincoln on 
Wednesday evening. The President told him very 
frankly that there were two or three sections of the 
bill that he did not like, and one of them he believed 
was unconstitutional; hence, he should be com- 
pelled to return it to Congress. He intimated that 
if these objectionable features were stricken out he 
would sign the amended bill. (Cn Thursday these 
facts were communicated to the Senate by one or 
two senators, and considerable excitement ensued. 
Many of the leading senators objected indignantly 
to this mode of communicating objections to Con- 
gress on the part of the Executive. But the desire 
to have the bill passed, even if not as stringent as 
might be, was intense, and all formalities, technical- 
ities, and attachments to particular sections of the 
bill, were abandoned for the sake ofthe cause. The 
bill as amended by the President is an excellent 
bill, andif zealously executed will accomplish vast 
results. The worst feature in the entire proceed- 
ings is the simple fact that Mr. Lincoln seems to 
hang back in the matter, and some people here doubt 
whether the law will be promptly executed. They 
forget, however, that the President is an honest 
man, and that he has repeatedly declared his pur- 
pose to execute even the odious slave-catching 
enactment. 

It was evident enough that the majorities of both 
Houses did not relish the language of the veto 
message. The House refused to print extra copies, 
which is the usual compliment. The Senate did 
not print at all. But the President's written ad- 
dress to the Border-state men is very much liked. 
That looks like statesmanship. His significant 
hint that the day is hastening when slavery will 
be expelled from the Border states by the events of 
the war offended the pro-slavery members from 
those states, and very much pleased Mr. Lincoln’s 
best friends from the free states. 

The Border-state men were thrown into a great 
deal of confusion by this address. The President 
sent for them and read itto them. Some of them 
‘were very ugly about it, and talked of a second 
revolution. Their reply is looked upon as seme- 
what lacking in reverence, and as very tart, not to 
say insolent, in some of its parts. 

The Militia bill passed Congress, and was signed 
by the President on the last day. It contains some 
very important provisions concerning the empley- 
ment of colored persons in the army, but the Presi- 
dent found no fault with these sections, as they 
simply empower him, if he sees fit, to employ black 
men. He says in his message hat he hus ao’ do- 
jection to their employment “ as laborers.” This 
is his position on the subject without doubt. It is 
a long — in advance. His next will be to the 
use of the black man “ as a soldier.” 

The difficulty of the “situation” cannot be mis- 
taken. It is not that Mr. Lincoln does not admit 
the essential truths of the controversy on the 
slavery pares . It is that after having 
laws, an r reap in messages, the country no 
artery at a new policy will be adopted. Gen. 

alleck has, with the utmost for Con- 
gress, violated one of its laws all the winter and 


I can illustrate best with afew facts. It is well 
inown that the sentiment of the loyal states has 
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the most trustworthy of co in Gen... 
Buéll’s army under Col. McCook’s command in 
Upper Alabama : 

neat easy rain west nates 


“One who was not in the work, but who was anxious to 
ascertain the extent of the damage done, passed around the 

field, and the result of the damage done by the four mente of 
the fifth brigade was the loss of twenty-eight rails. was the 
number which the boys cut from a piece of timber and re- 
paired the fence e officers thus put under arrest after this 
cause were Colonel Dodge of the 30th Indiana, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bristol of the 34th Illinois, Lieutenant-Colonel Dunn of the 29th 
Indiana, B rd of the 77th Pennsylvania, all command- 
ing regiments of the 5th brigade.” j 

These facts have been brought to the attention 
of the War Department, but no one hears of an 
order compelling pro-slavery generals to desist 
from such practices for the future. Gen. Baell is 
pro-slavery and very “conciliatory” to rebels, 
Gen. Pope issues entirely different orders for the 
troops in this vicinity. o 3 

If the Administration fails, this is the rock upon 
which it will be wrecked—an unmanly fear of 
taking the responsibility. Now is the time for 
unity of purpose, for fearless courage, and heavy 
blows where the enemy is weakest. ; 
Gen. Halleck, it is said, is among us, and will 
occupy a high position, perhaps over the entire 
pational forces. This may bea mistake. He may 
come simply to advise with the Government upon 
military operations in the East. Nothing is yet 
settled definitely, I presume. It is quite possible 
that Gen. Halleck may be put in command over all 
the other generals, and it is thought here that the 
people would like such a change ; but the thing is 
not yet an accomplished fact. D. W. B. 





THE OPENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Sr. Louis, July, 1862. 
To raz Enprtors or Tur InvEPENDENT : 

Three thousand years have wrought greater 
changes in the arts of war than in those of peace, 
Homer represents Achilles meeting the hero Astero- 
peus in a duel. The javelin of Achilles missed its 
aim: 

“* Deep in the swelling bank was driv’n the spear, 

' Ev’a to the middle earth’d ; and quiver’d there,” 


It was hurled with such force that his antagonist 
was unable to wrench it from the ground to use it in 
his own defense : 
“The foe thrice tugg’d and shook the rooted wood, 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood.” 

While thus employed the sword of Achilles cleaves 
his body, and the victor takes his armor. He then 
tears his spear from the ground, vents his fury on the 
flying crew, and chokes the tide of old Scamandep 
with their corpses. The river in its anger rises to 
overwhelm the hero; he seizes an overhanging elm, 
draws it down, and thus bridges the stream! The 
waters pursue him over the plain, and, Vulcan being 
invoked, by a terrible conflagration, sets all the land- 
scape in a blaze, and licks up the waters of the im- 

tent flood. The triumphant hero drives the entire 
Rreien host within their walls. What poetic embel- 
lishment is here! Think of a river that could be 
bridged by a single tree prostrated by a single arm, 
thas could be dammed up and turned from its chan- 
nel by the victims of a single oom! 

Compare Xanthus with the Mississippi. Oompare 
those fifty‘oared vessels, celebrated in “the tale of 
Troy divine,” with the gun-boats that passed the 
forts at Island No. 10, where “no small tempest” lay 
on them from above, and a hundred cannon and 
mortars from below were filling the air, like hail- 
stores, with screaming balls and bursting shells. 


That scene must have been sublime beyond 
description. Yet the iron clad steamers passed 
in eafety, and, on their arrrival at New 
Madrid, in a few hours silenced the enemy's 


batteries on the east side of the river, and gave a safe 
passage across to our troops. The entire success of 
the peosege down the river evidently depended on 
this bold and successful enterprise. Thecanal across 
the isthmus to New Madrid was another equally 
important achievement. It has no parallel in ancient 
or modern warfare, except the turning of the Euphra- 
tes by Cyrus. The Persian used merely brute force in 
excavation ; the American used consummate skill in 
engineering. The enemy on the Mississippi chose 
their own positions. To any ordinary means of 
attack they were impregnable. ‘Their fortifications 
could not have been taken by assault. The raining 
of shot and shells upon No. 10 for three weeks accom- 
plished literally nothing. ‘ Nobody was hurt.” The 
energy and skill which circumvented these strongholds 
without bloodshed calls for Homeric eulogy. The 
entire series of battles that have, with a single excep- 
tion, silenced the enemy’s batteries on the Mississippi, 
has been unusually brilliant and successful. If they 
had not occurred on our own soil, and beneath our 
own eyes, our faith would have been tried in crediting 
their reality. They seem to me to be not merely the 
most important events of the year, but of the age. 
The opening of the Mississippi is infinitely more 
worthy of commemoraticn, in song and story, than the 
fall of Troy, the capture of Babylon, or the destruc- 
tion of Oarthage. e water-sheds that fill the chan- 
nels of the “father of waters” and its tributaries 
comprise the most fertile lands upon the continent, 
and are destined to contain a population larger than 
that which now occupies the United States. A first- 
class steamer has recently returned from a voyage of 
three thousand one hundred miles up one oft the 
branches of the Mississippi from St. Louis. This 
river and its tributaries must ultimately unite all who 
live upon their banks. The Union of the United 
r States depends on the union of the inhabitants of the 
Valley of the Mississippi. Hence the great value of 
every victory that tends to open this river to com- 
merce and social intercourse. E. D. 8. 





THE ARTISTS. 


Tue artists, like birds of passage, have nearly all 
taken their annual flight. i 
Huntington, Hubbard, and William Hart expect to 
spend the summer at Gorham, N. H.—Gifford is with 
the 7th Regiment at Baltimore.—Dix, the marine 
F painter, is also in the army, having, with patriotic 
devotion, abjured art, and entered the regular service. 
— Church is landscape gardening on his farm oppo- 
site Catskill.—A. B. Durand, the venerable Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Academy, is at Lake George.—Kensett 
has been in Baltimore, but will soon come North.— 
Cazilear is at Mt. Desert.—Gignoux, still in town.— 
E. W. Nichols, in Conn.—MeEntee, at Rondout.— 
Colman and Whittredge are at Newport and Hazeltine 
at N sett, making marine studies.—James 
Hart and David Johnson, in the valley of the Housa- 
tonic.—Shattuck js at Croton Falls. —Bierstadt, at New 
Bedford.—Moore and Parker, two promising young 
landscapists, are in the Oatskills.—' e, in 
Boston.—Bellows, in Vermont.— Perkins, in Wiscon- 
sin.—Inres is at his residence near Boston. 

Of the figure and portrait painters, Page is at Am- 


up his studio over the Pacific Bank, and is also 
building in the suburbs of Hoboken.—Baker, whose 
eyesight is entirely restored, is summering at Darien, 
Conn.— Gray is al between town and country. 
—Carpenter, very busy finishing up some Western 
comm s, soon leaves for the interior of the state. 
— Lang is occupying Leutze’s studio at West Point.— 
Hicks is at Springs —W. O. at Len- 
ox, Mass., recruiting from severe illness.—E. D. E. 
Greene has been absent from the city for some months 


in town, 

_ ohnson has just returned from Maine with 

mg very fine figure studies, which will ere long 
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nt on lar canv —Ritchie, who 
bas hitherto been bet’ known a an engraver, is 


in town, all using the brush and the graver.— 
Miss Gove is 5 the summer at Cohoes, N. Y- 








count of their summer's work. 
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attributes of badmen. Among the marks @: 
evil life is the fact that they are living in passionate 

> that they scorn the restraint of those 
that have moral authority over them ; that they are 
filled with pride and conceit ; and that they haves 






habit of sking of those who are in power. 
Th¢.term dignstics signifies glories or eminences. 
, aid it does, doubtless, more than 
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It reaches up into the spiritual 
realm... But it certainly includes of eivil 
government. Our observation will us that 
ere was great need that the Soriptures should 
guard men, enjeining obedience, respect, and honor 
teward those whe bear rule, and also abstinence 
from needless repreach and oauseless revilings. 

There are many reasons why we, in our time, 
should have our attention called to this, asa matter 
of duty. It is the duty of the minister of the Gos- 
pel to preach on every side of political life. “I do 
not say that he may; I say that he must. 
men is not a shepherd of his flook who fails te teach 
that flock how to apply moral truth to every phase 
of ordinary practieal duty. ' 

As our community is organized, as we are rel 
to government, we stand exactly in antithesis te 
these to whom the Gospel was first preached. It 
was the duty of the Roman citizen not to make the 
laws, not to make officers, and not to hold either 
lawmakers or laws or officers under criticism, or in 
any sense under responsibility. His duty was a 
virtuous life as a citizen, and obedience to the 
constituted Powers. 

The same Providence that made every government 
hitherto, has ordained that under which we live. 
And the fundamental principle of that government 
is that all authority is from the oitizen, and that all 
officers are responsible to the citizen. It is your 
duty to make laws, and to make the administrators 
of laws. It is your duty to take care of the state, 
and to think for it. 

Now there is rolled, in our day, upon every single 
Christian citizen, obligations and duties which he 
cannot afford to discharge without ethical light. 
From whom shall we derive that light? From 
any one that can give itto him. But from whom 
has he a right to demand it? From those whose 
province it is to teach men how to apply moral 
truth to the conduct of their practical life. And 
therefore, in our government, and in the circum- 
stances under which we live,I declare that the 
minister of the Gospel not only may, but must, 
teach men low to conduct themselves Christianly 
in the management of political affairs. This is a 
branch of that study which I am to discharge: te 
ween you how to conduct yourselves toward those 
who are in authority. 

We live amidst great excitements which are 
tending to arouse the passions of mon. These are 
forces prepared for outbreak; and should public 
disasters come, or should long discontent follow 
great exertion, and we be withheld from the realiza- 
tion of our most ardent wishes, wé shall find our- 
selves surrounéed by men that will give no regula- 
tion to their tongue; and there will be in us much 
disappointed feeling that will seek improper methods 
of expression. Let me, therefore, beforehand, put 

you upon your guard in the use of your tongue. 

We are liable to mistake in the performance of 
duty ; for, as I have intimated, under our Govern- 
ment it is the duty of the citizen to consider the 
eonduct of officers, to debate the propriety of their 
measures, and to judge matters of law, policy, and 
administration. I hold that the great intelligent 

common people are the tribunal befere which, ia 
the end, all these things must come—yea, and 
morals and religion themselves; for, in the evolu- 
tion of God’s providence, the church is being held 
responsible, net merely for the public sentiment of 
single churches, but for that great public sentimisnt 
which exists outside of churches, and which is 
made by them. We need, therefore, ingtruction to 
lead us to do our duty, and, so far a3 we aré set to 
judge, to criticise and condemn; and to lead us, 
also, to avoid the peculiar temptations which are 
incident to the discharge of our duties toward those 
in trust. 

Let mo point, then, first, to some of the dangers 
to which we are liable. , 

We are in danger of inconsiderate reproach, 
inconsiderate evil-speaking, of men in public sta- 
tions. Itis taken for granted, by many, that those 
-who are not of our side, are of course marks for 
any shafts that we may be pleased to send at them. 
It is taken for granted that we are to defend those 

whom we have put in power, and to lose no oppor- 
tunity of attacking those whose election we opposed. 

The common laws of morality among neighbors, 
and certainly Christian canons, are almost dis- 
pensed with in that zeal and eagerness and incon- 
siderateness with which we inveigh against men 
that are discharging public functions, and that are 
not ef our party, nor of our interest. Men take up 
things hastily, without proof. If any evil thing 
reported of those in authority goes in the line of 
their prejudices. that is enough to give it credence 
with them. Now, to tell a thing for true which 
you do not know to be true, is to tell a lie, and if 
you do it often, you make yourself a liar. 
And there is no lie that is so bad as a lie that 
is told against the reputation of a man. It is 
not enough that you say, “I heard it.” If you 
only heard it, then you must report it as a thing 

heard. But, after you have told it without quali- 
fication, to put in the plea, “I supposed it was 
true,” or, “ I did not know but it was true,” is no 
justification for a heinous offense against good 
morals. And there is great laxness of honor, and 
certainly of justice, in the sentences which we are 
accustomed to pronounce, not only in our thoughts, 
but in our utterances, upon men that are in public 
places. We are ready to believeevil. Often men 
are anxious to hear things against those who are 
not of their choice. They feel a sort of enmity 
toward them, and they are glad, therefore, of an 
opportunity to speak against them. Hence, they 
contravene that fundamental law of charity which 
is laid down in the thirteenth of Corinthians. 
They do rejoice in finding evil and iniquity in an- 
other. It is sweeter than honey to their tasta to 
find out some reportable thing that is prejudicial to 
men in authority. 

We are prone to employ unweighed language. 
We indulge in terms that are unwarrantable, except 
When applied to absolute crimes, toward men who 
are guilty of no crime, simply because we happen 
to dislike them. Language may sometimes be 
strong in its application to men where it is morally 
descriptive of their conduct, or where it conveys 
high moral judgment. There are no terms, how- 
ever broad and strong they may be, that are so jus- 
tifiable as terms of high Christian feeling, even if 
they be condemnatory. But more often our untem- 
pered language s from our passions. It is 

temper that speaks ) 

~Jed to suppose ; eminent men were incar- 
nate fiends, by the descriptions given of them. 
Everything hateful is attributed to them. They 

‘are almost stripped of human attributes. How, at 
last, are men’s names associated with all that is 
most abhorred! How does ~ on ey 
kindling as it goes, for ever picturing them as - 
sters ! “There are men inthis nation—some that 
are in office, and many that are not—who are, as it 
‘were, but hones to give a sharp edge to men’s tem- 
pers and passions. And yet, when we come to see 
these very much abused men, how unlike they are, 
frequently, from that which we have been taught 

' t0 suppose them to be. Let @ familiar instance be 
recalled from history. Do you not remember the 
whirlwind of the times of Andrew Jackson? Do 
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Men are'tempted te unjust language in regard to 
those who conduct public affairs, because it is 
very natural to suppese that public managers are 
respeneible for all the hindrances, and lets, and 
delays, and misfortunes of those affairs. We 
evenge our own selfish misfortunes upon these. 
that we suppese in some way are connected with 
them. For we always want some one to blame; 
and we always see to it that that ‘some one’ 
is not ourselves. It was the custom of the 
_ Jewish priest to select two goats. One he slew, 
using its blood for various sprinklings. The 
‘ether he laid his hand on, in the sight of the 
people, when it became the scapegoat for all their 
| gis, and was hoeted and driven into the wilder- 
ness. But-what did the goat eare for their execra- 
tions, when he could start for the grass of the wil- 
_derness, and get out of their way? When we 
want something on which to heap our sins and 
faults, we usually take public men, and they are 
our scapegoats—only there is no wilderness into 
which they can run and browse. The disposition 
to blame, to find fault, to relieve ourselves by 3 
complaining -of others, is a disposition that is uni- 
versal. It is more or less partaken of by us all. 
We sympathize easily with fault-finders. There 
is a bad spot in the human mind—net oue only, but 
one particularly in this connection—which is grati- 
fied by hearing evilreportedefmen. There are few 
who are sweet-minded enough to hate the tidings 
of evil in respect to others. And those who are 
advanced to publicity, those whe are advanced to 
magistracy, are particularly liable to be objects of 
reproach and abuse. In our form of government 
every officer is a successful man among several 
that are rejected. When a man is raised to any 
public place, ¥ere is a disappointed party, not 
only, but there are individuals that are grievously 
disappointed ; and there are various reasons, quite 
disconnected from his administration, why many 
men on every side should employ their tongues in 
detractionofhim. There are many who, loving to 
hear evil of men, are quickly caught by sympathy 
with those who are evil spealsers ; and then they 
soon become evil speakers too. It is a dangerous 
habit, it is a bad and wicked habit—this habit of 
speaking evil of men. 
There are many considerations why we should 
be very scrupulous in this regard. 
In the first place, our public magistrates repre- 
sent the whole welfare of the nation, and whatever 
lowers their dignity and authority, in some measure 
injures the entire public. Besides, in speaking 
against a magistrate, you are speaking not alone 


against that magistrate, but also against the inter- 


ests that he holds in his hands and represents. 

Not only is a citizen bound to elevate to the 
magistracy those who are to bear rule, but having 
done this, he is bound to help them in discharging 
their duty. For public sentiment is to public 
officers, what water is to the wheel of the milf 
Where there ia no public sentiment, an officer 
stands tn vacuo. It is impossible for a law to be 
executed among you which is not concurrent with 
your wish. It is impossible for any judge, repre- 
sentative, or civil magistrate, to thoroughly carry 
out any policy to which he is not incited, and in 
which he is not helped by the sympathy and 
encouragement of the community. Your duty is 
to assist, and not to criticise; and that duty can 
never be conjoined with a bitter, name-calling, 
reviling, censorious spirit. 

We are to bear in mind, also, how different a 
public trust is from what it seems to be to those 
outside who have never tried it. Consider how 
easy it is for people to preach who never have any 
preaching todo. How easy itis for people to bring 
up children who never had any to bring up 
How easy it is for poor folks to spend rich people’s 
money. How easy it is for men out of office to tell 
people that are in office what they ought to do. 
There is a universal conceit and arrogance in this 
respect. . 

lt is no small thing for a man to stand in the 
center of practical public duty. It is very different 
from standing in a private sphere. Elements are 
so many, interests are so conflicting, there are so 
many contrary minds that are drawing hither and 
thither, that except in rare instances where a man 
has a dominant will, following a clear and dis- 
criminating judgment, it becomes eperose and bur- 
densome to discharge public duties. We ought to 
remember this. It will qualify, somewhat, our 
severe words of condemnation. 


It is especially to be considered how different is 


practical administration from moral speculation 
about duty. I recognize the necessity of moral 
speculation. I hold that it is the duty of every 


ethical teacher to raise up a theological idea of 
right and duty, and to maintain before the mind an 
ultimate standard of perfection. Although when 
we attempt to realize the truth, we never shall 
bring practice up to the full ideal of the truth, yet 
by maintaining that ideal clear and strong in 
authority, we shall bring practice further up 
toward it than we otherwise should. Writers and 
preachers.and teachers are te demand the utmost 
purity, the utmost truth, and the utmost honor; 
when they demand perfection in the application of 
& moral principle to any common state of human 
affairs, they forget that the incarnation of a princi- 
ple is a gradual thing; that it grows; that it can- 
not take placeinanhour. You can preach broadly 
the doctrine of liberty to all men; but if you Un- 
dertake to administer in the process of giving liberty 
to all men, then you meet with ten thousand con- 
ditions that you have not taken into consideration, 
and that you are obliged to settle. In theory you 
are not obliged to touch them. Ij is right and 
proper for you to say that liberty is every man’s 

irthright, and that every man has a right to it; 
but when you undertake to secure this right to 
every man, you will encounter difficulties innumer- 
able which will hinder the immediate consumma- 
tion of your purpose. We need moral speculation. 
The world cannot go too far in that direction. You 
will go higher if you aim at perfection than if you 
have before you a lower standard. But it must not 
be forgotten that the most that we can justly expeet 
of men in trust who are dealing with practical 
things, is that they shall take a moral principle and 
carry it as far as they can under the circumstances. 
It is the duty of all who are outside of public 
affairs to bearthis in mind. For it is very easy, as 
I have found, to preach ; and, as I have found, it is 
not se easy to practice. It is very easy to tell men 
what to do when you have no responsibility. Ad- 
vice is very easy to give, and usually very useless, 
‘in such cases. And we ate te remember that men 
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fe are some Whe are so di ‘with the 
abuse of thé tongue that they sCcaaishetase im 
po Ay Spee They woeld have indgistetee 
: and treated as men acting under the 

ority of God. It is said, “ Receive them, obey 

them ; let them alone: they are God’s ministers.” 
Some of them contrive to serve twe masters, then! 
I admit that some magistrates are of God; but I do 
not believe that every magistrateis. I believe that 
government is of God; but I do not believe that 
every mea that wields the power ef gevernment is 
of God in any such sonse that he is to be set’ free 
from eur just inquisition and judgment. Nething 
could be more ruineus, both to the public magis- 
trate himself and to the public wealhés, than any 
dectrine that teaches us to have a superstitious 
regard for him, and te abstain from measuring his 
conduct, and from a proper and just use of the 
tongue respecting it. Yeu are solemnly bound te 
hold all men to account whom you place in auther- 
ity. Todothis is the only safeguard under our 
institutions. Fatal would be that day in which the 
people should be taught to let men alone that were 
advanced to office and responsibility. Even exces- 
sive and harsh judgments, with all their faults, are 
better than no judgment at all; but just judgment 
is better yet. We should fearlessly apply to pub- 
lic men the highest standards ef measuring im 
character and conduct and policy. We should 
judge them, and they should know ‘that we judge 
them, and they should fear our judgmeyt because 
we judge them with a scrupulous care to be accu- 
rate; with the utmost caution in receiving the 
elements of fact on which we base our conclusions. 
If there was a Christian public stntiment—and by 
this I mean, not a public sentiment formed by nom- 
inal Christians, but a public sentiment formed by 
the use of Christian standards of jadgment—if there 
was such a public sentiment, there is not a magis- 
trate in the land that could stand against it for a 
day, oran hour. Its justness would be its terrible- 
ness. And such a public sentiment there ought to 
be, both as a terror to evil-doers in office, and as a 
praise and encouragement to those occupying 
places of trust who seek to do well. 
While, therefore, I do not dissuade you from the 
use of your rightful prerogatives, er from your 
duty, in this regard, I do dissuade you from rash- 
ness, haste, and ill-natured and untempered judg- 
ments. Bear with those that are in authority. 
Uphold their hands. Give them as much confi- 
dence as it is possible for youto give. Donottrust 
them unwarrantably, beyond measure, or indis- 
criminately; and yet it must needs be that you 
should trust them. 
Nor should you withhold trust becauss men do 
not realize your full ideal of what is right and 
noble. Men are what they are; and you must 
take them with all their faults, and limitations, and 
inexperiences. You must take them fer just what 
they are, and make the best of it. 
Meanwhile, there is a Christian duty of prayer 
for all that are in authority, which was never, it 
seems to me,s0 much obligatory as now. I[ am 
impressed, I am oppressed, with the critical posi- 
tion in which we are every day, more and more. 
I love my country. I love her noble institutions. 
I love the radical ideas from which those institu- 
tions sprung. It seems to me that American ideas 
—not the base and refuse stuff that has passed 
under that term, but in verity American tdeas— 
come nearer te the Gospel of truth in oivil institu- 
tions and processes than anything that the earth 
has ever before known. My heart swells when I 
look on this bread continent, and see what God 
means for us, if we are faithful and true to our 
privileges ; when I think whet a fair and mighty 
form this nation will present when it comprises the 
whole of this vast expanse, when state shall touch 
state from one extremity to the other, when an | 
electric chain ef patriotism shall run over all these 
mountains and throygh all these valleys, and when | 
from ocean to océan there shall be but one 
people, with one glorious career of liberty. 

ut it seems to me that we are coming into 
imminent peril. I never felt that we were 
so much in jeopardy as now. I never felt 
that we were so liable to lose by slowness, by 
languid caution, by an unreasoning fear of possible 
evil, and by indifference to the real evils that are 
crowding about us,asnow. Every single month 
that this war goes on brings us into greater and 
greater danger. Every month, from this time out, 
is against us, and in favor of rebellion. Unless 
we can ere long bring this gigantic struggle toa 
close, we are rent asunder, and rent into, not two 
nations, but more than you can count upon your 
hand, with a clouded future ; with warring elements 
innumerable ; with endless strifes and quarrels 
between states; with I know not what grinding 
and clashing. Sometimes, in storms on the sea, 
ships are suddenly struck, and all the things that 
have not been securely fastened—crockery, and 
furniture, and various stores—are thrown from: 
their places by the jerking power of the waves, 
and then they roll from side to side in strange 
mingling and confusion. Horrible indeed would 
be the grinding and clashing of the mixed contents 
of our ship of state, if this continent should be 
rocked by she fierce storm that now threatens it. 
I regard it as only next to utter destruction for this 
nation to be rent asunder. It is for my safety, 
now, that I declare that there must be no separa- 
tion. It is for your safety. And therefore I feel 
more solemnly than ever that we should avoid all 
careless speech, all unjust criticism, and, above all, 
the language of impatience and passion, and sur-, 
round those that bear rule with our prayers. They, 
should be made to feel, not only that they are 
watched by this people, but that they are impelled 
by the pulsations of its great heart. Never before 
were there sueh duties resting upon men. Never 
before was there aday when so much might be 
done, or when so much might be lost by not doing. 
Let us not withhold confidence, nor give it in any 
such way as to abet or help wickedness. We 
must not only stand, but make other men stand. 
We must not stand, but advance; and we must 
not only advance ourselves, but make other men 
advance. 

But, meanwhile, to some there are no means of 
speaking. Qh, yes, there are. When in storms 
masters of vessels cannot make their crew hear, 
they stand on the quarter-deck and shout through a 
trumpet ; and the trumpet takes his words, and, 
enlarged, they roll out fourfold. God’s ear is the 
speaking-trumpet through which we are to speak to 
men. Pray in the morning, at noon, and at night. 
Pray much for the Government, much for your 
President, and much for the generals of our army ; 
and every word that you utter will be heard. You 
that have children or friends on the battle-field 
pray, and your impleadings shall enter the ear of 
God, and he shall answer them in his providence. 
Pray for the Chief Magistrate of this nation ; pray 
for the leaders of our soldiers ; pray for this land ; 
pray for the eause of men and the cause of Christ 
that are bound up in the welfare of this land. If 
we are to be rent asunder, let the sad spectacle be 
hid from my eyes. May God permit me to die or 
ever I shall see this 
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easy reference. . We shall bo, thankful for ati 
further names, er.cerreetiens of these. We have 
materials toward a list ef chaplains, and sheuld be 
glad ef more. ‘The list grows 
glorious. 


In Co. G, 18th N. ¥. (Brooklyn) Reg.) which 


tegen - 


were six sons of clergymen ; a lieutenant and a 
private, sons of Rev. E. M. Jolinson, besides a 
son-in-law ; and sons ef Revs. H. Belden, Mr. 
Kissam, Dr. Roach, aad Dr. Leavitt. : 

Rev. Isaac F. Adams of Summer Hill, Cayuga 
@o., N. Y., has a som in the army. 

Lieut. J. W.. Avery, quartermaster 48th N. Y, 
Volunteers, isasonof Rev. C. 0. Avery, descased. 

‘Major M. H. Avery, 10th: N. Y. Cavalry, is son 
of Rev. John A. Avery of Syracuse, N. Y. © 9° - 

Rev. T. J. Baboocke is captain in a Missouri 
compasy of Home Guards. 

Sergt. Alvin F. Bailey, ef Co. H, 234'N. Y. Vol- 
unteers, now in hospital at Alexandria, is son ef 
Rev. Alvin Bailey, recently of MeGrawvite, N. Y. 

Rev. Nathan Baker ef Seneea Falls, N. Y., has 
one son first lieut. in the 86th N. Y.; another in 
the 28th N. Y.; besides a son-in-law first lieut. in 
the 50th N. Y. 

Rev. Mr. Ball is a sergeant in Co. B, 92d N. Y. 
Reg. 

Edward Barker, 17th IM., killed at Shiloh, was 
son of Rev. Cyrus Barker, deceased, missionary to 
Assam. 

Rev. J. H. Barmard is capiain Co. F, 76th N. Y. 
Reg. 

Prof. Elijah P. Barrows, D.D., of Andever 
Theo Sem., has a son in the 18th Reg. U.S. A. 

Rev. F. A. Barton of Indian Orchard, Mass., 
chaplain of the 1@th Mass., has a son, F. A. Bar- 
ton, Jr., captain of Co. E in that regiment. 

Lieut. Nesbit} Baugher, Co. B, 45th Ill. Vel- 
unteers, wounded seven times at Shiloh, is a sen of 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D.D., President ef Penna. 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Sergeant David F. Beach, Co. 0, 29th Ind. Vol- 
unteers, sen of Rev. A. C. Beach of Millington, 
Cenn., died in hespital at Louisville, May 2, of 
wounds received at Shileh. 

Rev. Oliver F. Beard is in a volunteer-reg. 

Henry R. Beckwith, 5th Vt., is son of Rev. Mr. 
Beckwith of Chateaugay,N. Y. ~ 

One of the companies of the 39th Ohio Regiment 
has a Methodist preacher, Rev. D. C. Benjamin, fer 
a captain, and another Methodist preacher, Rev. F. 
Hypes, for first lieutenant. The eempany numbers 
ninety-seven men ; containing two itinerant preach- 
ers, one local preacher, one exhorter, and a number 

of ex-class-leaders. They have a prayer-meeting 
every evening, and intend forming a Bible-class.- , 

Rev. H. Berkstresser is lieut. in the 18th Ohio 
Reg. 

Rev. William H. Bird, Cottonwood Grove, Bond 
eo., Ill., two sons—Samuel W. Bird, O. S., 35th IIL, 
Abraham C. Bird, adjutant 22d Ill. ; and twe sons- 
in-law, one son of Rev. T’.. Lippincott, named below. 

Rev. Mr. Black is a private in the 57th Indiana 


Col. Samuel N. Black of the 62d Pa., killed before 
Richmond, was sen of Rev. John Black, an eminent 
Seotch divine. 

Rev: W. P. Blackmer is a captain in the 13th 
Mass. Reg. 

John M. Blood, corporal Conn. 7th Reg., is son 
of Rev. John Blood of Weodsteck, McHenry ce., Ill. 

Rev. James Boggs, Fairten, N. J., has ason in 
the — Ind. Reg. 

Rev. Cyrus Bolton is a private in the 15th Reg. 
Ohio Vols. 

Rev. Mr. Bowen of Hebron, Washington oo., N. 
Y., has had three sons and a step-sen in the army. 
One of his sons died of sickness; the rest are still 
in service. 

Rev. J. &. Boyd is private in the “ Asbury 
Guards,” 16th Ind. Reg. 

Rev. Mr. Bradford is captain in the 57th Ind. 
Reg. 

Rev. D. B. Bradford of Dover, N. H., had two 
sons in the army; one now discharged, the other 
now in the 7th N. H. Vols. 

Rev. Ira Brashears (Local) is sergeant in Co. B, 
27th Ind. Reg. 

Rev. J. G. Brice of Winchester, Randolph oo., 
Ind., has a son in Co. A, 13th Ind. Vols. 

Rev. W. H. Brisbane, D.D., of Madison, Wis., « 
native of South Carolina, and who on principle 
emancipated his own slaves, is chaplain of the 2d 
Wis. Cavalry, has a son battalion adjutant in the 
same regiment, and another son in the army. 

Rev. J.C. Brown, D.D., chaplain of the 48th Ind., 
has a brother, W. L. Brown, col. of the 20th Ind.» 
and a son, W. E ,2 lieut. in that regiment. Another 
brother, Rev. F. T. Brown, was chaplain of the 7th 
Ohio, but resigned to succeed the secessionist Dr. 
Bocock in the Presbyterian church at Geergetewn, 
D. C. 

Rev. Alfred Bryant, Niles, Mich., two sons. 

W. J. Burge, surgeon on the gun-boat Ino, is son 
of Rev. L. Burge of Brooklyn, L. L 

Rev. Geo. W. Burgess, grandson of a Revelu- 
tionary soldier, and son of a soldier of the war of 
1812, is private in the 10th Kansas Reg. 

Surgeon Burkey, 4th N. Y. Artillery, is son of 
Rev. Dr. Burkey of New York. 

Capt. C. Byington, Co. G, 2d Reg. Mich Vols., is 
son of late Rev. Joel Byington of Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Corporal Cadwell, Co. A, lst Wis. Cavalry, is 
son of Rev. C. C. Cadwell of Bloomfield, Walworth 
co., Wis. ; grandson of a chaplain of the war of 
1812; and great-grandson of a soldier through the 
whole Revolution. There are seven sons of min- 
terg in his company. 

Rev. Mr., Carey is lieut. in the 48th Ohio Reg. 

Rev. J. S. Carrol is a captain in the army. 

A son of the late Rev. Thomas Case of Edinburg, 
O., is in the 7th Reg. Ohio Vols. 

Rev. Nicholas S. Chadwick of West Mansfield, 
Mass., has a son, John A., in Co. H, 7th Reg. 
Mass. Vels., and another, Edward R., in Co. K, 
23d Reg. Mass. Vols. 

Jehn O. Chapin, 14th Ill. Reg., dead of wounds 


of Vermont, deceased. 
Rev. L. A. Chapin is captain in the 105th N. Y. 
Reg. 


Black Horse Cavalry. 
Rev. John Cheeseman is private in a Missouri 
Willard A. Childe, assistant-surgepn 4th Vt. 
Vols., is a son of Rev. W. Childe, Castleton, Vt. 


(with Gen. Butler,) has a son, Clinton A.,a lieut.’ 





left for Annapolis, Zor three menths, Apr..23, 1861, ; 


received at Shiloh, was son of a Rev. Mr. Chapia | 


Rev. H. E. Chaplin is a captain in the Northern 


Rev. D. P. Cilley, chaplain 8th N. H. Vols./; 
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Rev. R. W. i imi 
Mr. Crawford, ® i 


sd thea 


_ | man’s Ind. Reg., was killed in Westera Virginia. 


Second. Lieut. Wm. B. Curtis, Co. A, 19th Ill. 
Vols., is son of Rey. H. Curtis of Galesburg, Ill. 


Rev. W..C. Davis is first lieut. Co. B, 27th Ind. | 
long, and grows - Reg. 


Col. T; Lyle Dickey, 4th Ill. Oavalry, is son of a 
deceased clergyman. 54 


Reg. 
Rev. Charles F. Diver, Cedarville, N. J., Fourth 
Presbytery, a son in the 7th New Jersey Vols. 


2d Va. Reg. ‘x! 

Rev. J. C. Drake of Westfield, N. Y., is captain 
of Co. G, 41th Reg. N. Y. Vols. 

Capt. W. W: Dudley of Co. B, 19th Indiana 
Vols., is sen of Rev. John Dadley ef New Haven, 
Conn. : 

Rev. B. P. Duvall is a private in a Kansas reg. 

‘Capt. C. O. Dwight, stationed at Ft. Piekens, is 
sow of late Rev. Edwin Dwight of Richmond, Mass. 

Lieut. Eddy, Co. J, 3d Min. Vels., is son of Rev: 
Ira Eddy of Edinburg, Ohio. 

Rev. G. W. Elwell is a private in Col. Merrill’s 
Reg. 

Rev. 0. B. Everest of Phila. has a sen, Wm. C., 
in the 12th Cenn. Reg., with Gen. Butler. 

Rev. Algernon S. Flagg was autherized to raise 
a regiment in Western Massachusetts. 

Rey. C. Ferbes of Kendalsville, Nabb oo., Ind., 
has three sons im the army; two nen-cemmissiened 
officers, and one a first lieut. in the 102d N. Y. 
Vols. 

‘Rev. J. M. Fowler of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
two sons, of seventeen and nineteon, one in the 3d 
and the other in the 2d Mich. Cavalry. | 

Rev. G. H. Fox is a captain in the regular army. 

Rev. J. P. French is a lieut. in the 14th Me. 

Rev. L. 8. Freneh of Franklin, Vt., has three 
sons in the army ; one in the Vt: Cavalry, enc ia 
the Mass. 2d., and one in the Vt. 5th. 

Rev. James M. Fuller is colonel of the 105th N. 
Y. Reg. 
Rev. S. DB. Gale is a first lieut. in the 48th N. 

Y. Reg. 

Rev. S. P. Gamage, LL.D., of Helteville, L. I., 
had a son, John K., im the 79th N. Y., or Highland- 
ers. It is feared he was killed at Bull Run. 

Acting Quartermaster Frank T. Geodrich of the 

11th Dl. Vols., of Dubuque, Iowa, was only son of a 
Rey. Mr. Goodrich. 
Rev. L. F. Green is private in a Kansas rog. 
Rev. S. Green is private in a Kansas reg. 
The only two children ef Rev. Mason Grosvenor 
of Hudson, QO., are in the army; W. M.., adjt. of 
the 13th Conn., and ©. H., sergeant in Co. H, same 
regiment. 

Rev.’A. J. Grover is captain Co. A, 76th N. Y. 
Reg. 

Capt. G. M. Guion, and Lieut. J. M. Guion, Jr., 
are sons of Rev. J. M. Guion of Seneea Falls, N. Y. 

Bev. Marcellus Hagans is in a Cavalry reg. 

Rev. Ahira Hall ef the Erie (Pa.) Conferenee had . 
a son among the three months’ velunteers. ' 

Rev. U. Ham is captain in tlie Ohio 15th. 

Rev. F. A. Hardin is lieutenant-colenel of the 
75th Indiana Reg. 

. Rev. John C. Hart of Ravenna, O., has a son in 
the 18th Reg., U. S. A. 

Rev. A. Hanley of Mott Haven, N. Y., has a son 
in McClellan's army. 

Lieut.-Col. Heath of the 5th Ohio Cavalry is a 
son of Rev. Uriah Heath, pastor of the Seventh- 
street church, Zanesville, Ohio, lately deceased. 

Rev. D. C. Heaton is a musician im the 2d Va. 
Reg. 

Three sons of the deceased Rev. James Hildreth 
of Davenport, Iowa, enlisted in one day, with their 
widowed mother’s consent, and are in the service. 

A soh of Rev. Pres’t Hitchcock of Western Re- 
serve College, is in the 18th Reg., UV. S. A. 

Rev. W. K. Hobeck is in the 57th Indiana Reg. 

Rev. William Holmes, Missionary Am. Miss. 
Asso. in Southern Illinois, has one son, Samuel R., 
in the 3d Michigan Vols., and one step-son, Leonard 
W. Bradley, O. 8., 7th Conn. Vols. 

* Rev. Wm. Hosmer of The Northern Independent, 
Auburn, N. Y., has a son sergeant ip- the 75th N. 
Y. Reg., in a company whose captain is a minister. 

Assistant Army-Surgeon B. Heward, M.D., left 
Auburn Theological Seminary for his present posi- 
tion in the army. 

Rev. Fletcher Hughes is a lieut. in the 39th Ohio 
Reg. 

N. M. Hutchinson, of the 18th Regular Reg., U. 
S. A., is son of a minister. 

Rev. F. Hypes is first lieut. in the 39th Ohio 
Reg. 5 
Rev. Stanford S. Ing is capt. in a Missouri reg, 

Surgeon O. A. Judson, M.D., of a Pa. regiment, 
is a son of Rev. Albert Judson, and grandson of 
Hon. Oliver Burnham of Cornwall, Conn., who 
entered the army ef the Revolution at 15, and 
served nearly through the war. 

Rev. Jehn G. Kanouse ef Cottage Grove, Dane 
co., Wis., had ason honorably discharged, invalided, 
from the 6th Wis. Vols.; and has a son, J. W. 
Kanouse, a grandson, E. M. Kanouse, and a nephew, 
H. 8S. Howard, in the 3d Wis. battery, in Halleck’s 
army, 

Rev. Alfred Kendall is captain of a eompany of 
light infantry. 

A son of Rev. Wm. Kirby, deceased, is in a 
Missouri cavalry regiment. 

E. B. Lansing, son of Rev. D. C. Lansing, D.D.» 
is adjutant of the N. Y. 75th, 

Rev. T. C. Lapham is second lieutenant in the 
35th Ill. Reg. 

Rev. 8. B. Lawton of West Newton, Pa., has two 
sons in the army. Enlisting as privates, W. H. is a 
lieutenant in the 105th Pa., and B. ¥. an orderly 
sergeant in the 8th Illinois. 

. Rev. John Le Bosquet of Newington has a son in 
the 5th Reg. 

Two members of the New England Conference, 
Capt. J. W. Lee, and First Lieut. H. F. Morse, are 
connected with the 3lst Reg. of Massachusetts 
Volunteers. A large proportion ef its rank and 
file are also members of the M. E. Church. : 

Rey. J. H. Lennin is captain in a Kentucky regi- 
ment. 


Rev. Thomas Lippineott, Duquoine. Ill., twe 
sonse—Lieut.-Cel. (late —— ) Charles E. Lippin- 
eott, 33d Ill.; Private W. Lippineott, 6th 
Il. Vol. Cavalry. OTP aes : 

Col. Nathan Lord of the Vt. 6th is som of Presi- 
dent Lord ef Dartmouth College. 

Rev. C. H. Lovejoy is in a Missouri 


Rev. Z..M. .P. Luther of Chazy, Clinton 
Y., has ne H, 60th 
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A. @. McDonald is in « Missouri reg. 





in the 2d Minnesota Reg. 
Rev. G. W. Clark of Erie (Pa.) Conference had 
a.son & three months’ volunteer. * AB 
atte. feats Geren’, ew Hampshire 
minister, left a son, John gp bail ae ty 
in the U. 8. Gulf Squadron. 

Bev. M. B. Cleveland was first lieut. and is now 
cheplaip ip the 76th N. Y. Reg. 
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Rev. Charles Disbrow is in the 57th Indiana j 


Rev. Dennis B. Dorsey, D.D., is assistant-surgeon 
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_ Bev. L. MoKinstey is private in the 19th Mass. 
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sons in the army.’ 

Lieut. B. N. Miner, 34th New Yerk Infantry, iz 
General Banks’s division, is only som of Rev. Ovid 
‘Miner, a minister in Southern ois. 

Rev. Granville Moody is colonel T4th Ohie Reg. 

Rev. H. F. Morse is s lieutenant in a Westora 
regiment ef General Butler’s brigade. 

Reuben B. Mosher, 30th. Ind. Vols., is a sen of 
Rev. Charles Mosher, first settled minister of Rom- 
ulus, N. Y. 4 

‘Two sons of Rev. David Murdock, D.D., 6f Bi- 
mira, deceased, are in the army: Rev. A. V. Mur- 
dock, —— 38th New York Vols., and J. B. 
Murdock, M.D., surgeon 24th New York Vols. 

Rev. J. Myers, Mansfield, Ohie, has eno son 
commissary sergeant in the 3lst Pa. Vols., and 
another division quartermaster of General Woed’s 
division. ; 

Lieut. E. H. Neweomb, of an @hio regimont, is 
son ef Rey. Harvey Newcomb of New York. 

Rev. Jesse Nixon is a private in the Missouri 
Home Guards. 

Rey. O. W. Norton of Springfield, Pa., has a sen, 
©. W. Nortoa, 83d Pa. a , 

Rev. Samuel Paine is a first lieut. in Col. Dow's 
Maine Reg. © 

Rev. M. M. Parkhurst is licut. in Co. K, 2lst 
Mass. Reg. 


Rev. G. W. Pepper is captain in the 81st Ohie 


Rev. James H. Perry, deceased, was colonel 48th 
N. Y. Reg. 
A sop of Rev. Mr. Pillsbury of Andover, Henry 
eo., lll., lately deceased, is in the army. 
Rev. Lansingh Porter of Auburn, N. Y., is oap- 
tain im the 75th N. Y. Vols. 
Rev. Nixon Potts is private in the 6th Va. Reg. 
Rev. Mr. Raymond of Troupsburg, N. Y., isa 
lieut. in the 86th N. Y. Vels. 
” al Philander Read is a private in the N. Y. 


Rev. Dr. Adam Reid of Salisbury, Conn., has 
two sons im the army ; a lieut. in an Ohio regiment, 
end a private in the 7th Cenn. 

Rey. Mr. Requa is a eaptain in the Regular 
Army. ‘ 

G. W. Remington, 3d Mich Vols., is som of late 
Rev. D. Remington of Rye, N. Y. 

Rev. J. Remington of Alden, N. Y., has two 
sons, Geo. L. and James, in the 2lst N. Y. Vels. 

Rev. Majer S. G. Rhinevault of the 86th N. Y., 
has a son sergeant in the same regiment. 

Rev. Christopher Rhodes of Providence, R. I., 


has ason in one of the R. I. batteries. 


Rev. Eli Roberts is musician in the 2d Reg. Va; 
Infantry. 

Rev. J. Rebinson is in a Kansas reg. 

Capt. Theo. 0. Rogers, N. Y. 18th, killed before 
Richmond, was son of Rev. Dr. E. P. Rogers ef N. 
Y. eity. 

Rev. Abner E. Rose of Williamsfield, Ashtabwla 
co., O., is orderly sergeant, Co. F, 2d Ohio Cavalry. 

The oldest son of Rev. Dr. Sawtell, Seamen's 
ehaplain at Havre, is an officer at Fertress Monree. 

A son of the late Rev. Peter Schmucker is in the 
4th Ohio Cavalry. 

Rev. Miles 8. Scribner was a private in the 7th 
Maine Reg. He returned on account of ill-health. 

Rev. E. Seabury of Royalton, Mass., has a sou, 
§. C. RE. Seabury, in the 13th Mass. Vols. 


son, Ezra B., in the 14th Wis. Ves. 

Rev. W.B. Slaughter is a captain in Yates’ Rifles. 

-Alex. H. Sloane, son of Rev. W. Sleane of Wash- 
ington oo. Ill., a private in the 11th Missouri Reg., 
died of lung disease, April 16, 1862. 

Rev. J. A. Smith is in Co. K, 16th Mass. Reg. 

Rev. J. L. Smith was reported as raising a regi- 
ment. 

Rev. 8. Snyder is captain in a Va. reg. 

Rev. Rexroad Solomon is in the 7th Va. Reg. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wm. C, Spencer, 4th Infantry, 
U. 8. A., and Medical Directer of Gen. Sykes’ 
— is a son of Rev.. Theo. Spencer of Utica, 

Rev. James Stafford, Kaskaskia Presbytery, has 
wg ig in the army. 

v. H. G. Stewart of Warwick, R. I., has a som 
in one of the R. I. batteries. 

Rev. J. W. Stewart is in a Kansas reg. 

Rev. Robert Stewart, Alton Presbytery, four sons 
—Stephen, Thomas, Brainerd, Ireneus. Their regi- 
ments and rank unknown to the writer. 

Rev. Mr. Stiekney of Toulon, Ill., has a son in 
the army. 

Rev. H. K. Stimson of Warsaw, N. Y., captain 
in the Stoneman (N. Y.) Cavalry, has a son in the 
service. 

Rev. John F. Stone of Montpelier, Vt., has two 
sons in the army ; Rev. Edward P., chaplain 6th 
Vt., and John, in the same reg. 

Rev. J. R. Stone, now principal of Woreester 
Academy, has a son in Co. D, 25th Mass. Vols. 

Rey. Charles Strong is in a N. Y. reg. 

Rev. S. F. Strout is captain in a Me. reg 

Adjutant I. S. Studdiford, killed in the recent 
battles before Richmond, was son ef Rev. Dr. 
Studdiford of Lambertville, N. J. 

Rev. A. W. Taylor is captain in a Pa, reg. 

Rev. E. D. Taylor of Claridon, O., has a son, E. 
D., Jr., in Co. A, 42d Ohio Vols. 

James C. Taylor, 2d Iowa Cavalry, son of Rev. 
Chauncey Taylor of Algona, Ia., died of typhoid 
fever at St. Louis, Jan. 22, 1862. 

Rev. N. Taylor is in a Kansas 

Rev. W. Tasker is captain in an Ill. reg. 

Rev. M. D. Tenny is in the 5th Kansas Reg. 

Rev. A. Thomas is in a Missouri regiment. 

_Of two sons. of Rey. David Tilton of New York 
city, one was lest in the blockading squadron last 
wags ; the ether is in the 23d Mass., with Bura- 
side. 

A son of the late Rev. Myron Tracy, many years 
Seeretary of the Western Agency of the Home Mis. 
Sec., is or was in an lowa regiment, 

Rev. Mark Trafton of Mass. has a sen in Gon. 
Burnside's army. 

_ Rev. Mr. Tupper of Hardwick, Mass., has a son 
in the 31st Mass. Vols. 

Jeseph H. Vaill, youngest son of Rev. HM. L. 
Vaill of Litchfield, Conn., (himself a soldier in the 
war of 1812,) is a private in Ce. E, 8th Reg. Cona, 
Vols.,in Burnside’s army. : 

Rev. J. H. Vaughn is an officer in a Missouri 
regiment. i 

Rev. P. Ward is a captain im the 20th N. Y. 


Rev. J. Watts of Hornellsville, N. Y., chaplain 
of the 86th N. Y., has a son in that aa 

Rev. J. W. Webb is captain in an Ohio reg. 

Peter A. Weber, 24 Mich. Cavalry, is son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Weber of Peterborough, N. Y. 

Rev. Z. Wharton (superannuated) is or was 
raising a company, 

— D. B. White is captain in the Mohawk Reg., 

Rev. John Whiteside is let. lieutenant in Co. A, 
J05th N. Y. 

Rey. W. F. J. Whitfield ef Lowell, Mich., a de- 
scendant of the celebrated preacher, has five sons; 
gigs oc , the ether four in the army. 

Rev. John 8. 


died in Chiesgo 


se 6 Their 





7 ‘RP. : , N , Vols., is only son 
Fm al yaa ye a of Sackett’s Harber, 
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Rev. John C. Sherwin of 1.2 Crosse, Wis., has a — 
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Rev. J. H. Woodward of Westfoi 
his pastorate and state senatorshi 
lainey of the Ist Vt. Cavairy. His 
ia a sergeant in the 2d Vt. Reg. 

Rev. Loyal Young of Butler, Pa 


the army. 
_ 
THINGS IN NORTH Ci 


Newseew, N.C., 

To rum Eprrons or Tue Ixpererve 

The week past has seen much « 
eitement among the troops in the 
Nerth Carolina. Ten days ago t 
‘Were completed for an immediate 
Teday a large force is with © 
MeClelldn, under command of 
Reno, and Parke. The balanesof t 
Brigadier-General Foster, *te he 
redeemed to the Federal Governt 
Kimiits of this department. With § 
field batteries, and a heavy body of 
imfaatry of Burnside’s army at has 
® moment’s notice, we do not fe 
vebeldom. And so, after a week's 
are vigilantly watchful, but ve. 
weather is very sultry and ener. 
mometer having stood all the afte 
within doors, so that effort outside 
is dangerous. The health of the 
ever, better than it was in eithe: 
Lazge numbers of the old resident 
to the city, and every day we | 
@arolina faces on the streets. On 
there came in under a flag of tru 
and eight women and children, w! 
glad to get home once more. It is 
ebserve how deeply planted in th 
ehildren is the spirit of secession. 
hospitals in the city is a select scho 
whites. Our convalescents amuse 
talking with the scholars during int 
frem their frankness we get a g 
spirit still prevailing among those ' 
mew to express their sentiments pt 
& feul crime to peison the minds of 
the Federal Government and its |e 
bat what punishment is too severe: 
who have corrupted the minds of 
ehiidhood by their traitorous teach 

Remove the great rebel army o: 
lew the Southera boundaries of 
Nerth Carolina weuld become t 
from motives ef policy. Large nui 
izens have beeome utterly tired | 
disgusted with its results. The 
eoming of peace with a greater j 
people of the North, beeause it is t 
fvem ruin, and they know it. 

@onirabands arrive hourly. 8&8 
twe, sometimes squads of twenty e 
er two sinee I met, at the room of 
twe men who had just eome ia fri 
Alabama. They had some four y 
seld away from their families in | 
the yearning for wife and childrex 
that about the last of March they 
the plantation, and, after innume 
sufferings, have reached a place o 
simple story was very touching 
deseribed their mede of life on 
night walkings over the many w 
sleeping in swamps, their swin 
their leng circuits to aveid the re 
guard every bridge in Dixie, | 
many white men would endure 
their wives and little ones. An 
here te)] us that the slaves hav: 
megroes are mere animals, and | 
enough until we came here to dis 

An old barber, who has wield 
for twenty years, was telling me 
ehanges of the last year in this 
eounting the gradual cutting dow 
which they were obliged to sul 
abandonment of public preachin 
said, “Oh, massa, dem was har 
Teng weeks we prayed tree time 
leeked fer de coming ob de Lo 
has sent you heah, we pray at. 
while dat he will Keep you hea 
eullud people.” 
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GOVERNOR ANDREW 01 
SETTS. 


Exrnaert of a letter from a genti 
ee; respondent in this city, dated J 

“ The New York Observer of thi 
tains a letter from the senior ed 
purporting to be written on his ret 
where he had been in attendance 
Assembly, O.-5 , in which is the f 

* Aliment every newspaper that! find 
hetels has a righteous rebuke in it of the 
ef Gev. Andrew ef Mass, I think there 
hip position and treason.’ 

“Now in reply to this flippant s 
acteristic of its author, but not aly 
BD D., I venture to affirm that Mr. 
state of Ohio, did net read in a 
journel any reflection upon the 
Andrew. Some of our pro slaver 
the lead of The New York Her 
him. There is not, however, an int 
state who does not know that to ¢ 
fhan to any other man, is the c 
the exclusion of a rebel army 
His prompt response to the first ce 
for troops not only saved the capit 
of patriotism through the free sta 

uite certain that his dislike of Go 

‘om that period? A residence of 
bama enables me to say that TA 
Gemmerce and The N. Y. Observe 
to the present rebellion than any ot 
Worth. Had those journals publish 
during 1859-60, that the Republic: 
three-fourths of the reading pop 
states, and a larger proportion o 
religion ; that it was strictly a ¢ 
with no idea of interfering with sl 
whieh they knew, or ought to have 
instead of stigmatizing the party a: 
ed to make war upon slavery where 
they knew to be untrue, there had 
And after the election of Mr. Line 
journals proclaimed that the free 
in relation to the right of a state to 
resist it to the death, instead of he 
that there was a largé conservati 
Werth ready to grant any reasonab 
slave power, South Carolina had 
revolt. 

“While the journals to which I 
had but @ limited ciiculation an 
free stater, they were more quoted 
religious press South than all othe 
Whenever I attempted to disabus 
in Alabama in relation to the vie' 
the Republiean party, the invariab' 
at your Journal of Commerce and ¢ 





THE POOR IN NEV 


Awose the institutiens of New 
eial regard tothe poor of all ages, | 
House of Induetry;” its doors 
whatever age, eharacter, or clime, 
presents fair prospects of being 
eharities of the House. A large 
and adult females are always do 
tatien, in addition te which hundr 
its schools, and eat at its tables. 
resorted to, to influence and bem 
@lasses it is the object of the so 
their efforts. On Friday evenin 
Privilege to be present at a tea 
parents of the children connected 
the House, I judged there wer 
present, mostly mothers, some tw: 
ing infants in their arms. Three 
feet in length were quite filled. 1 
lighted, and the tables were loadec 
eake, and flowers, tea in abunda 
ate until satisfied, leaving large 
tables. This feast appeared to n 
truly Sesiptural ; first, in the qual! 
bn ie ma —— in the posit 

_— were 
bame, the heltyand the blind” 3 T 
or wen we A ot degraded, for 
wtleod pe » aad are abov 





in the cha 
mr ip oe 
odi.4 fal "4 rs 
“© Bismes to plent, tad ‘hire 
Bain! of the “ Fiiendy’ Bees 
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es . working disaffection, at the bottom, ia the 
North. 


« © “The South has simplicity and unity of pur- 
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THE DUTY OF TO-DAY. 


In the beginning of this great struggle, the 
question among loyal men was, How shall we 
saye this nation? One year of fighting-and the 
‘question is, WHETHER we can save it? That 
is the question of to-day. 

We do not write to blame, but tojudge. Un- 
less we are wiser than we have been, we have 
outlived our nation. Look at facts. 

The South has had more than wisdom, civil 
and military ; she has had sagacity. 

After Mr. Lincoln’s election, not one single 
“state, except South Carolina, cast a popular 
majority for secession. Yet every state seceded 
except Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky. 
There was a divided public mind, a large under- 
tone of Union feeling in the South, even after 
the war began. 

It is absurd to talk of any such thing now. 
There never was such a revolution of popular 
feeling on record. Dislike has become hatred. 
With insignificant exceptions, the South is a 
unif in intense and unchangeable hatred of the 
North. By volunteers, by drafting, and by 
conscription, she has placed in the field an 
extraordinary force. 

With all her sea-ports sealed, with no import- 
ant foundries, straitened for every single element 
in the manufacture of munitions and equipments, 
the South has armed her ‘men so formidably that 
our generals would rather lie behind breast- 
works than meet them in the field. Accustomed 
to import from the North almost every article of 
living, the South has in a day become a manu- 
facturer of iron, of cloth, of wood, of leather, of 
chemicals, enough, at least, for all military 
purposes. Cumbered with a dangerous popu- 
lation of four million slaves, whose instincts, 
interests, and secret wishes are wholly, or 
largely, adverse, the South has extracted 
from this element a double power, moral and 
physical. Playing upon the political supersti- 
tion ef the North, she has hindered its move- 
ments at every step, by interposing the slavery 
question—knowing that for two generations 
men had been educated to yield everything— 
principle, interest, patriotism—rather than med- 
dle with “ Southern rights” of slavery. 

On the other hand, they have employed this 
gigantic force of laborers to raise food and cloth- 
ing, so that every able-bodied white man might 
bear arms. They have organized them to mili- 
tary labor, so as greatly to relieve the soldiers of 
wasting camp-labor. ‘Thus, on the one hand, 
the slave has given the South a tremendous 

hysical force, and, on the other hand, has 
been so skillfully played as to hold our generals 
and rulers in miserable perplexity. Our armies 
have been managed as if they were a body of 
nurses in a foundling hospital, watching at every 
step lest they should tread on a baby. It has 
not been supply-trains, baggage, and artillery 
that have most cumbered our armies, but “ deli- 
“ cate questions,” “ perplexing interests,” “ in- 
“ tricate relations.” We could get siege-trains 
through the deepest mud. But slavery has 
kept everything in check. : 

On the other side, the North has had a 
navy; yards and foundries sufficient to 
create ships and machinery to any extent. 
She has the factories of the nation; she 
has a free and diversified industry without 
a parallel; her population is three times as 
great as'the Southern ; her citizens are better 
‘educated and more versatile; she has public 

armories, foundries, and private manufactories 
of arms in numbers; she has the markets of 
the world in which to buy what she cannot 
wait to manufacture ; she has the prestige and 
power of holding the national capital, and the 
instruments of government; food is abundant. 
There was never a nation which in men, means, 
munitions, credit, the unity of citizens, the 
justice of its cause, resources at home and uni- 
versal opportunities abroad, stood so advanta- 
geously as the North. 

During one year, the Administration has 
attempted to conduct affairs in the spirit of the 
old political traditions. It began by assuming 
that war was an incidental and superficial mat- 
ter, and that the business of the Government 

‘mainly consisted in managing delicate civil 
questions. Mr. Seward said and wrote that 
the war would end in ninety days. Repeat- 
edly, the public were oracularly told, by these 
in power, that in four months, or in six months, 
or within a year, the war would be ended. In 
short, the force of the Government has been 
directed to the questions of state rights ; to the 
peculiar delicacy of the management required in 
the Border states ; to the necessity of union in 
the North, by keeping down an opposition. 

Now, what has been the fruit of this year’s 
conduct ? 

We are not so near a settlement as we were 
at the beginning. The South, with all her 
losses, and under difficulties that would have 
appalled and disheartened any common people, 
is more united, has a army in the 
field,— more comfortably provided for, and better 
managed,—than she.had a year ago. 

The South is more formidable to-day than 
she was when she beleaguered Washington, 
held Tennessee, Missouri, and half of Ken- 
‘Jeaven of old malignant political parties is 


“pose, ‘The North is uncertain which she 


wishes most—to subdue the rebellion, to leave |' 


slavery unharmed, or to have the right Presi. 
dent at the next election ! 


The South adjourns every question and post- 
pones every interest in favor of Arms. The 


cent ce en pat nn np nee 


‘imterests,—and is also mildly carrying omer. | 
Does anybody doubt th rédult”of such a 
course? It is so certain, that it is not worth 
our while to’ waste ‘another man or auother 
dollar! Either the Administration Policy 
should instantly change, or the war cease! It 
is not more vigor, so much @s a different inter- 
nal idea. Uf the Administration cannot be dis- 
enchanted of the traditional policy that has 
grown up during the heartless, timid, compro- 
mising era of the last half-century, and adopt 
the simple and straightforward policy that be- 
comes a people striving for liberty and free insti- 
tutions upon the American continent—then we 
are doomed! It is War that we are making— 
War first, War second, War wholly! It is not 
Politics. It is not Constitution-making. It is 
not the decision of legal niceties. These are not 
the business of Government, as toward the 
South It is War, absolute, terrible, nd im- 
measurable War ! 
The Seuth has organized on the factof Slavery, 
and fights on that issue, pure and simple. The 
North must organize on the doctrine of Liberty, 
and fight right through on that: issue, pure and 
simple. 
The South sacrifices everything that conflicts 
with her central idea. The North must do the 
same. The South is not ashamed of Slavery. 
The North must not be ashamed of Liberty ! 
Under such circumstances, we hold: 
1. That it was unwise to call for 300,000 
volunteers. The day has gone by for that. 
The Administrrtion should have drafted half- 
a-million men for instant service, and half-a- 
million more as reserves. It will waste 
months of time and spend millions of money, 
and encourage growing discontent, and expend 
precious popular enthusiasm—and then, be 
obliged to draft. It was not prudent? The 
people might be discontented? To this is re- 
plied: It was, and is necessary. The people 
must consent to that or to dismemberment! This 
call for volunteers is one more step in that just- 
behind-the-time policy which has marked the 
war. Volunteering would have sufficed early in 
the war, had the Administration been wise ac- 
cording to the exigency. They did not want the 
men that wanted to go. Now the men do not 
want to go. Drafting now will succeed. Wait 
four months, and that will have become four- 
fold more difficult than now! Always behind! 
2. The Government cannot any longer avoid 
choosing the issue that has been made up and 
thrust upon it—Freedom or Slavery. The 
time has come. So long as there was a chance 
of solving this question as a civil question, it 
was wise to leave it, as far as possible, to the 
states concerned, and to employ the moral in- 
fluences which change men’s minds. But 
slavery has become a Military Question. One 
year has changed all things. A remiss and 
vacillating policy of the Administration ; the 
committing of the armies of the United States 
for a whole year to a man who thought he was 
at West Point giving a four years’ course of 
instruction to five hundred thousand men, 
infinitely at leisure, has changed the relations 
and possibilities of things. It has taken slav- 
ery out of the realm of discussion, and 
placed it in the arena of war. It 
must be settled by Force. There is the 
country, and slavery on it like a deadly cancer. 
Diet and regimen will not cure it. The knife 
may. Choose! Shall the patient die, or the 
cancer be cut out? The question befure the 
American people to-day is—Knife ? or Death ? 
Liberty and Slavery cannot live any longer 
together. Choose between them ! 
The crisis is reached. 
3. Let mo one fear that a bold policy of 
MILITARY EMANCIPATION will dis- 
tract the country. It would have exactly the 
opposite effect. There is now no current of 
public feeling. Administrative hesitation and 
a policy so fine and intricate as to be beyond 
popular comprehension, have checked popular 
enthusiasm. The Administration lies like a 
dam across a river, and the nation has 
flowed back into a vast currentless, slack- 
water pond. This is a condition of public 
mind which breeds discontent and di- 
visions. These stagnant waters breed insects, 
vapors, and diseases. They are beginning to 
rise and show themselves already. But once 
make a channel, remove the dam, give course 
and current to the waters, and they will flow 
irresistible as the Mississippi. There may be, 
at first, some dissent, some resistance, some 
hesitation of men who bring old traditions to 
new affairs; but, like eddies on the Mississippi, 
they will but wrinkle the edges of a stream that 
moves on with omnipotence ! 
Nothing will unite this people like a bold 
annunciation of a Moral Principle. Let the 
American Flag be lifted up by Mr. Lincoln, as 
was the brazen serpent, that every man who 
looking upon it on this continent should be free, 
and a tide ef joy and irresistible enthusiasm 
would sweep away every obstacle. Let Mr. 
Lincoln decree it. The nation will do it! 
Such a policy would carry the conscience of 
the North; would kindle the enthusiasm for 
liberty, which is always the most potent of 
influences ; would bring all the historic tra- 
ditions of the old American struggle to enkin- 
dle the ardor of the young, who are to form 
our armies. It would brush away at one stroke 
a thousand hindrances, give simplicity and 
unity to our plans, distinctness te our policy. 
It would end all threat of foreign intervention. 
Above all, it would give to the American armies 
that Pillar of Smoke by day and Fire by night, 
by which God the Emancipator led forth his 
people from Bondige into Liberty ! 





Tue New Enctanp Emicrant Arm Company.— 
Many will remember the occasion which called 
forth this famous Society. It was formed in the 
year 1854, to meet the exigency occasioned by the 
treacherous act put forward by Senator Douglas, 
which threw open the Northern territories of the 
United States to the introduction of slavery. The 


| lers to Kansas in 1855, all unarmed ; and, in 


ef the town of Lawrence, in 1857, the Society re- 
Ceived an addition of $37,000 to its ‘capital, with 
it 





North is busy. with conflicting schemes and . border 


famine in 1860, and war in 1861, untid their real 
estate was sold in 1862 for $16,100, which paid 
their debts. These things we gather from « 
pamphlet just published by the directors at Boston. 
Barely have so great effects been produced with so 
small an outlay of means. At a late meeting, the 


though without capital, with the idea that a great 
opening may present itself for organized settlements 
in the South. The plan is a good one, aid we 
hope that coming events will prepare for its success- 
ful acepmplishment. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Tuts earliest recorded discourse of Christ is too 
often read as if it were a collection of proverbs or 
of isolated sayings. To show that it has the true 
characteristics of a sermon—a discourse upon one 
subject, embodying a connected train of thought ; to 
indicate what are the connections of the thoughts 
it presents; and thus—if it may be—to assist in 
the intelligent reading of it, we give the following 
brief analysis. 

_ We may find the text of the sermon in the words 
which Christ had just been uttering throughout 
Galilee—‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand;” 
and the occasion of it in the gathering of the mul- 
titudes with the question in their minds, “ What is 
the kingdom of heaven ?” 

He begins with describing the characters to whom 
the kingdom of heaven belongs; thus showing its 
nature most distinctly by revealing the elemeats— 
the living men—of whom it consists. ‘“ Blessed,” 
he says, “are the poor in spirit”—those who have 
learned the wants and destitution of their souls ; 
“ for the kingdom of heaven is theirs” —it comes to 
them, adapts itself to them, invites them, receives 
them gladly, and relieves their poverty with its 
precious gifts. With these he, associates, as the 
members of his kingdom, the mourners, the meek, 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, those 
who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. And 
with this enumeration of the characters that com- 
pose it, why need the world—or the church—ever 
have been in doubt as to what the kingdom of 
heaven—the true church—is ? 

But Christ’s kingdom does not require the passive 
virtues merely. Its members are the salt of the 
earth ; they must keep in exercise their preserving, 
purifying power, lest their religion become life- 
less, inert, good for nothing—like salt which has 
lost its savor. They are the light of the world; 
and a light is not kindled te be hidden, but to give 
light—let the shining of their good works constrain 
men te glorify God. 

Jesus then corrects some errors concerning the 
object of his kingdom. He has not come to destroy 
the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfill them. For, 
he says, the law cannot be destroyed. Heaven 
and earth shall sooner pass away: and any religi- 
ous teaching that leads men to disregard one of 
the least of its commands is not in sympathy with 
the kingdom of heaven. For men cannot be sub- 
jects of that kingdom, who do not render a higher, 
more exact, and practical obedience to the law of 
God than the Scribes and Pharisees. To show 
how his kingdom fulfills the law, he explains to his 
hearers what it means; sweeps away the tradi- 
tions of men#by which they had made it void— 
professing to keep it in the letter, and by all inge- 
nuities evading its spirit. He teaches them the 
great lesson, that to evade the law is to break it: 
if a man has the spirit of marder in his heart, he is 
not guiltless of murder even though there be no 
blood on his hands. He goes with great minute- 
ness through the precepts of the law, showing how 
men have persuaded themselves that they were 
keeping it, while they did the very things it was 
designed to prevent; closing his exposition with 
those words which so reveal the very heart of 
Christianity, which so rebuke the perversions of 
the Jews—and not of the Jews only—who added to 
that command in which all the precepts are sum- 
med up, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” the words 
“and hate thine enemy,” and then felt themselves 
at liberty to hate and oppress whom they would 
by calling him an enemy. “ But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies.” Even the publicans love 
their friends. Be ye therefore perfect—impartial 
and universal in your sympathies and in your deeds 
of love—like your Father in heaven, who maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven has a doctrine of 
alms and of prayer ; teaching men to avoid the hy- 
pocrisies that are around them ; not to make a dis- 
pley of their charities ; not to seek the reputation of 
piety, but to do the works of piety in quietness, look- 
ing for the recompense, not in the applause of men, 
but in the favor of that Father who seeth in secret, 
and who will openly reward the most hidden deed 
of love. Christ tells them not to use vain repeti- 
tions when they pray—as if God were unable to 
hear, or unwilling to answer—but to remember 
that they are speaking to a Father, and to one who 
knows what things they need before they have 
begun to pray, and whose ears are open, not to 
much speaking, but to every sincere and earnest 
longing of the soul. Let them learn both the spirit 
and the method of prayer frem that beautiful form 
which bears his name—that form which contains 
the substance of all true petitions to God—that form 
which earliest hallows the lips of childhood, and 
which none of us are ever teo old té repeat. 

He cautions them against the sad countenance 
which hypocrites put on, that they may seem to 
men devout; he teaches them that his religion is 
one of joy and not of sadness—that it lights up the 
countenance and makes glad the heart. And he 
tells them how to keep both heart and countenance 
cheerful always, by securing for their treasures 
those things on which moth and rust and thieves 
have no power, and by ceasing from anxious and 
unreasonable cares about outward things. The 
God who feeds the fowls of the air is their Father, 
and cannot forget them; the God who clothes the 
lilies in a magnificence which kings might envy, 
is their Father, and will much more clothe them. 

The heathen, who know not God, are always 
anxious what they shall eat and drink, and where- 
with they shall be clothed ; but they who are in 
the kingdom of heaven have a Father who knows 
their need of these things. Therefore, let not 
anxieties for the. future cloud their counte- 
nance or sadden their hearts; for the future is in 
the hands of a Father by whom nothing is forgot- 
ten, and the evils of to-day are enough to engage 
their care. 

But, having thus warned them against the 
hypocrisies which they would be tempted to imi- 
tate, he also cautions them not to be hasty in 
judging that any are guilty of these hypocrisies ; 
for there is a law of retribution in the kingdom of 
heaven, and with what judgment they judge, they 
shall themselves be judged. He admonishes them 
too, that with very little effect will they labor to 
reform the sins of others, unless they are earnest 
‘in reforming theirown. They cannot see clearly 
to cast out the mote from their brethér’s eye, until 
the beam has been removed from their own. 

And then, as if in reply to the question, “ How 
can we venture to come into this kingdom? how 
can we, sinners, slaves of evil, hope to attain such 
a character as this?” Christ tells them of the 
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every one who asketh recerveth. And with such 
oe ca of heaven placed within their 
reach, he bids them take the sum of the law and 
the prophetsa—the Golden Rule—and make it their 


high of character, to be practiced every- 
where, to be the changeless law of their lives. 
“ Therefore all things whatsecver ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
And he holds this Golden Rule up te their view as 
as the strait gate which, though it be, 
difficult and found by but « few, is yet the only 
entrance to the path of life— while the multitude 
go in the broad and easy road of selfishness, whose 
whole course is death, and whose end is destruc- 
tion. He warns them against the teachers who 
‘will lead them in this wrong road; and gives a 
plain and simple rule by which they may be dis- 
cerned —“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
And this same rule he applies as well to the dis- 
ciples as to the teachers ; making known the great 
truth that character, and not appearance, profession, 
or form, is the essential thivg in Christianity; and 
they who have trusted in anything else, or made 
anything a substitute for character, are not in the 
kingdom of heaven, and will not be acknowledged 
by him in the day when all his loyal subjects shall 
be revealed. 4 

These are the fundamental principles of the 
kingdom of heaven ; these sayings of hit are the 


reck on which every wise man, who hears and | 


practices them, will build his house and dwell 
safely—while the foolish man hears, but does them 
not; and the tempest shall sweep all his hopes 
away,and great will be the fall of them. This is 
Christ's first summary of Christian doctrine ; plain, 
easily understood, intensely practical, and—perhaps 
for this very reason—too often set down as of little 
importanee compared with other things; so that 
we seem actually to have constructed a Gospel of 
our own, from which the Sermon on the Mount, 
with all its lessons of vital religion,—the Christian- 
ity of the life,—is left out. 





WHITE DRUDGERY. 


A.tuoveH the Anglo-Saxon is the superior of 
the African in intellect, in moral sentiment, both 
by stock and by culture, yet the black man can do 
many things better than the white man. He may 
be inferior as a legislator, but he bears the tropical 
sun bettér. He may not be as good a philosopher, 
but he can dig ditches with less suffering to him- 
self. The average size of his brain is less, but he 
has a skin - peculiarly organized to throw off 
malarial poisons. In general science, we may 
boast indefeasible superiority; but in the par- 
ticular science of Virginia roads and thickets, 
in the navigation of the tangled liquid skein of 
Southern coast inlets and rivers, in the knowledge 
of forests, passes, defiles, he is prepared to be our 
teacher. In schools we surpass him, but in a 
good swamp he is a long way ahead of us! 

Common sense would have led men, long ago, to 
use such a willing people. The spade-drill and 
pick-ax exercise are not laid down in Scott or 
Hardee; yet our soldiers have learned more of 
these than of musket and bayonet practice. They 
have dwelt in swamps until they are almost am- 
phibious. White men have been doing slaves’ 
work, and dying off under it by the hundred thou- 
sand, East and West; while right around them 
stood the jolly negro, more than willing to do it for 
them. In every village in the land are invalids 
returned from the wars without ascar. Notsword 
or bullet, but ‘dysentery,’ ‘debility,’ ‘typhoid 
fever,’ have done the work. 

Why, then, from the beginning, have not these 
substitutes and auxiliaries been employed? Be- 
cause men have a prejudice against the negro! 
Because our chief generals were intensely pro- 
slavery in sympathy, and were afraid to disturb 
the ‘ institution!’ And‘so their own soldiers died 
like murrained sheep. It might alienate our Border- 
state friends to employ negro labor! It might still 
more enrage our ‘Southern brethren’ to turn their 
slaves against them! 

Our Pride and Prejudice have brought forth 
their first-fruits ;—but not their last! We have 


laid down our first-born, and there is the cry of 
death in almost every dwelling in the land. More 


than half the griefs have come from our refusal to 
employ negroes ! 

All men have seen how sensibly the South have 
behaved. They have saved their soldiers by using 
their slaves. We have sacrificed our soldiers for 
fear of meddling with the blackman! Their sol- 
diers are less robust than ours; poorer clothed and 


sheltered, poorer fed. They are more careless of 


health, and have been scourged, far more than we, 
with epidemics and camp plagues. But, with this 
tremendous odds against them, they have probably 
evened their rells with eurs by sparing their men 
trench-labor in morasses and exposure to sun in 
malarial districts. All our scientific sanitary 
arrangements have been counterpoised by their free 
use of the negro! 

It has been a delicate subject with us! It was 
not delicate to lose a hundred men a month in 


scouting parties! But to save their lives by invit- 


ing negroes to come into camp and give information 
would be meddling with delicate relations! Our 
‘ delicacy’ has dug graves for our sons by the thou- 
sand. 

The gallant 69th of New York, when Washing- 
ton was in peril, threw up a noble monument of 
white man’s labor. Fort Corcoran will stand for 
years to tell the world what white men will do 
rather than employ the negro! At that time, when 
these gallant fellows were learning military drill 
with the shovel and pick-ax, there were ten thou- 
sand black men within a few hours of Washington, 
that would have rushed gladly to this work upon a 
simple, cordial invitation, with assurance of wel- 
come, protection, and food! Qh, no! It would 
disturb the slavery question! So the gallant 
Irishmen did negroes’ work for fear ef disturbing 
the negro-master’s feelings! Indeed, so thoroughly 
have the South imbued the North with a fear of 
meddling with their ‘rights,’ that five hundred 
thousand men have gone through an incalculable 
drudgery and wasting hardship and fatal expos- 
ures, rather than touch Southern institutions ! 

Did the world before ever see such a spectacle ? 
At Corinth and on the Peninsula, at Yorktown and 
before Richmond, two vast armies sat down, fac- 
ing each other, at a gigantic game of digging! On 
the one side the North dug, on the other the South 
dug. The South put its negroes at the spade. The 
North put its college-bred men, its gentlemen’s 
sons, its farmers, its mechanics. There it was, 
white man against black man! and Southern 
gentlemen stood at their ease looking over the par- 
apet at the match, and laughing at that Northern 
stupidity that would allow such a match to be 
made up, putting the stakes in the doctor’s hands, 
and settling its bills in the hospital and with the 
undertaker! But, our generals have been ‘ pru- 
dent.’ They have thrown away, without a feel- 
ing, thousands of Northern boys; but they have 
saved Southern negroes ! , 

Is there not one more Insanity to be entered upon 
the catalogue in medical books? Shallitbe called 


& genuine conservative pro-slavery 
But at last fear has cured fear. Blood has cured 
the Northern superstitious reverence for Southern 
rights. Cengress has legislated. The Presidentis 
now clothed with ample power to bring to our side 
and service the help of Southern black men. Will 
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maa in the spirit of slavery—thinking only of our 
good and not of his, narrowing his field to mere 
menial service, and dreading lest men should 
accuse us of abolitionism—we shall profit but little. 

But, if slaves are used in good earnest to destroy 
slavery ; if they are called to freedom ; encouraged 
to manly emulation by some chance of manly deeds 
and service ; if it be the purpose of Government to 
give with all the power in its hands a deadly blow 
to slavery as the cause of Southern conspiracy and 
all our national troubles, then ne man can calculate 
the benefit to be expected from their enlistment 
into the National service ! 

We believe that God gives usalast chance. He 
has coupled our salvation with humiliation. We 
must accept our own nationality at the price of the 
Afriean’s freedom! Both sides in this conflict 
must ask the negro to help them. Which side Ae 
taker, that side God takes ! 

Christian men ! with this load of War upon you, 
will you compel God to oppose your arms, because 
you refuse Justice, Right, and Liberty to the 
Slave? Is it not time for this people to behold and 
seo 7 < 





DR. ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE AND 
* THE DANVILLE REVIEW. 


Wa have repeatedly had occasion to call the 
attention of the country to the patriotic course and 
the grand ability displayed by the venerable sage 
of Kentucky, all through the progress of the Rebel- 
lion. In our issue of June 5 we copied a number 
of very eloquent paragraphs from an address on 
the state of the nation, delivered by him at a public 
meeting in Cincinnati. In the preceding num- 
ber, May 29, we gave a brief summary, with 
some extracts, of the noble testimonial which 
he prepared for the O.-S. Presbyterian General 
Assembly, and which was adopted by that 
body almost unanimously. The adoption of 
that paper, as its utterance on the present emer- 
gency, by the representatives of so large and 
influential a body of Christian people, by the over- 
whelming vote of ten to one, (206 to 20,) was an 
important event in the history of the war, calling 
for devout gratitude to God. To have conceived 
and drafted a paper so seasonable and effective, 
will be looked at by Dr. Breckinridge and by his 
posterity as one of the most signal honors of his 
long and distinguished public career. In compar- 
ing his ceurage and success in this measure with 
that of the still more venerable Dr. Spring, in car- 
rying his resolutions through the General Assembly 
of 1861, we may say that Spring struck the insidi- 
ous toad with the spear of truth, and showed him 
to be a devil, while Breckinridge vanquished him 
in open fight, and with the sword of unsparing 
justice drove him out of the Church. 

Dr. Breckinridge is the leading editor of The 
Danville Review, a quarterly issued from the 
seminary and college at Danville, Ky., and now 
conducted in the special interest of the loyal move- 
ment of the country. The number for June, now 
before us, contains’ an article seventy pages long, 
of comments by Dr. B. upon the late General 
Assembly, O.-S., and the relations of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. Among other 
things is a graphic and pretty spicy account of the 
passage of his grand Testimony, with a vigorous 
characterization of the opponents of the measure, 
which we should think some of them would wish 
to have effaced from the record. No less than 
eight of the twenty men who voted against it were 
from free states. Of forty-four delegates from the 
slave states, only twelve voted against the paper. 
And Dr. B. expresses his confident belief that, 
when the synods, in their coming sessions, take 
their usual action on the minutes of the General 
Assembly,’no loyal synod will disapprove of this 
act. He adds an empliatic decluration in favor of 
the term “loyal :” 

“ We use the word loyal on purpose—and with 
distinct allusion to the hatred it inspired, and the 
malignant nonsense it caused to be uttered in the 
Assembly. Loyat Cuurcn: loyal to Christ—loyal 
to his truth—/oyal to the free and noble civil insti- 
tutions He has given us—loyal to the magistrates 
He has set up over us—/oyal to the flock com- 
mitted to her charge—/oyail to the fallen race it 
is her sublime privilege to evangelize! Yes; 
loyal, and not perfidious; Joyal, and not faith- 
less ; Joyal, and not lawless ; Joyal, and not traitor- 
ous. A term most comprehensive, most precious, 
most distinctive of a true patriot, a true gentleman, 
a true hero, a true Christian, a true race, a true 
church; nay, of everything that is faithful to 
duties, faithful to obligations, faithful to trusts, 
faithful to oaths! Come, now, cavilers—try your- 
selves upon loyal. The Church has refused to go 
a-whoring, either with heretics or traitors. We 
will stand or fall by Joya/—and so will you!” 

We can add nothing to the emphasis of this. He 
says of the paper as adopted : 

“ Practically, the deliverance is of the greatest 
importance, as we suppose ; and we calmly await 
the course and result of divine Providence touching 
its practical effects. Theoretically, it is, to a cer- 
tain extent, and from the point of view of a great 
Christian Church, an exposition of Christian doc- 
trine and duty, in the face of treason, rebellion, 
anarchy, civil war, ecclesiastical schism, and the 
heresies which defend them all, and the sins to 
which they all lead. If it is substantially true, it 
is as much as human productions commonly are. 
If it is more than this, it is a blessing, and may 
promote many other blessings—if so be that we 
are found worthy of them.” 

We should not know where to look for a more 
succinct and vigorous statement of the case. We 
must make roem for his bold presentation of the 
proper relations of religion and polities : 

“Human society and government are as really 
institutes of God, as the communion of saints and 
the spiritual commonwealth they compose are. 
The divine Redeemer is equally the Creator and 
Ruler of all things, as he is the Savior of sinners, 
and the Head and Lord of the Church. And thus 
as glorified Redeemer and as sovereign Lord of all 
things, it is from him that all providence takes its 
rise, and by him that all faith and all duty are taught 
and enforced. The state and the church are, no 
doubt, distinct: but theY”have many relations, and 
owe many duties, each to the other—as institutes 
ordained by the same God, and ruled by the same 
Lord, and to be judged by the same Christ. Nor 
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This is so clear and so convincing, that ».° ave 
no patience even to attempt #n analysis of ,%* 
ees of The Princeton Review on the same 
case al same ion of rightandduty. The 
menly testimony Asry em firm denuncia- 
tion of error and sin, come from a slave state; and 
the hair-splitting chicanery and apologetic censure 
of treason and schism come from a free state. We 
‘counsel our Government, and the leaders of ovr 
people, that they will yet be compelled to take 
positions and to pursue a policy which will meet 
the wants of the loyal-hearted in the slave states. 
. And the sooner they set about it, and out loose from 
the old political dictators, the better it will be for 
themselves and for the country. ; 

A considerable part of the articie before us is 
taken up with the controversy in which Dr, B. 
became involved with Dr. Stuart Robinson and 
others, growing out of his charge, that his late as- 
sociates in the conduct of The Review had turned 
against him “because they were secessionists.” 
The triumph of a unanimous vote of the Assembly 
in his favor very properly contents our venerable 
friend. And he only says of his persecutors and 
their associates : 

“To us it is perfectly evident, that if he cares 
enough for these men.to save them from destruc- 
tion—he has dealings in store for them, of which 
they, in their present fearful backsliding, have 
little thought: and at this bare suggestion of which 
their deluded supporters wil], no doubt, scoff. If 
among those supporters there be any children of 
God—or any loyal to their country—it would be 
well for them to take to heart the fate of those who 
are willingly partakers of other men’s sins. It is 
easy to say that all this matter is political—all this 
difficulty is personal, and so content themselves. 
On the contrary, it is sin. It is heresy and schism 
in the Church ; it is conspiracy and treason in the 
commonwealth ; it is malice, and false witness, 
and hatred, end envy, against God’s children. It 
is sin—gricvous sin. And God will require it of 
his servants, and will exact it both of the Church 
and the State—if the leaders in such sins go uncen- 
sured and unpunished.” 

It is not necessary for us to pursue the mat- 
ter any further than to copy the following para- 
graph from The Cincinnati Presbyter of last week : 

SUPPRESSION OF THE TRUE PRESBYTSRIAN. 


“ A correspondent at Louisville, Ky., writes as 
follows : 





Louisvitue, Ky., July 14, 1861. 

Editors of Presbyter: On Sunday evening, as 
Rev. Stuart Robinson was entering church to com- 
mence the evening services, he was waited on 
by Mr. Bligh, one of our police, and taken before 
the Provost-Marshal, who informed him that by 
order of Gen. Boyle the publication of The True 
Presbyterian must cease for the present. Mr. R. 
expostulated upon the injury to him in a busi- 
ness point of view, and the manifest unfairness 
of thus summarily stopping a religious news- 
paper, but all to no purpose. The Provost-Mar- 
shal informed him that his orders were per- 
emptory. So the matter stands at present. There 
are good prospects of a loyal Presbyterian paper 
being started here shortly—loyal to the church and 
Joyal to the state.” 

We can only call attention, in a word, to the very 
important contribution to the history of the rebel- 
lion which Dr. Breckinridge is making through the 
pages of this Review,in successive chapters, on 
“The Secession Conspiracy in Kentucky, and its 
Overthrow, with the Relations of both to the 
General Revolt.” The narrative begins with the 
general election of the state in 1859, which gave 
the entire government to the Democratic party. 
But we cannot analyze a matter so comprehensive. 
The thanks of posterity will be given for a con- 
temporaneous narrative so clear, so comprehensive, 
and so authentic. The unsparing fidelity with 
which the Doctor deals out historical censure, may 
be gathered from the conclusion of that part of his 
narrative which relates to the treachery of his 
favorite nephew, Major John C. Breckinridge, the 
late Vice-President of the United States, with which 
we must close the present notice : 

“The conquest of his own state by arms, was 
one of the points in this atrocious scheme, to the 
defense of which the Kentucky senator lent him 
self, at Washington, in his vehement opposition to 
the Federal Administration ; and in the support of 
which, on his return to that state in August, 1861, 
the conspirator became a refugee, and the refugee 
a general in the army of traitors, and the general 
aninvader of the land to whose defense he owed 
every drop of his blood. His expulsion, as a 
traitor to the nation, from the Senate of the United 
States, a few months later, was the just and natu- 
ral result. He had not even the poor excuse that 
he was loyal to Kentucky. He was traitor to her 
also; and that with a treason aggravated almost 
beyond historic example, and destitute of every 
pretext ever plead by traitor before.” 
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Scarcity or, Caancx.—The quantity of paper 
money thrown upon the community is working its 
inevitable effect of raising the price of specie. 
There is no power on earth that can control this, 
particularly in the case of gold, which is wanted 
for exportation, and which must therefore assume 
its equal value in the markets of the world. But 
our silver small coin is not properly subject to this 
universal law, because it has been made of less 
intrinsic value than its face, on purpose to prevent 
this liability to exportation. No person buys it for 
exportation so long as there is gold to be had. 
The apparent scarcity is therefore owing to its 
being hoarded, to panic, to the unjust refusal of the 
banks to pay it out, to the machinations of petty 
sharpers, who make a prefit out of the public dis- 
tress,and therefore do all in their power to keep 
up the panic. 

The remedy is not simple, and can be only par- 

tial, but the severity of the evil can be greatly 
mitigated by a general understanding and a mode- 
rate share of public spirit among the intelligent 
portions of the eommunity. 
The first thing to be done is, that every such 
person should feel it a matter of duty to keep the 
small change a-moving. A litile coin wilPgo « 
great way if itis kept in brisk circulation. Butif« 
great many people hold on to what they get, and 
keep it as long as they can, a small sum in each 
man’s pocket will absorb the whole. 

Secondly, there must be an understanding among 
tradesmen, and others’ who naturally take in « 
good deal of change, that they will pay it out in 
the eourse of business just as freely as they take it 
im and will not sell it unless they get more 
they fairly need to use. 

Thirdly, all persons must submit cheerfally to 
the very trifling inconvenience of taking checks 
from those with whom they have habitnal dealings 
in small sums, as ferries, omnibuses, barbers, res- 
taurants, etc., where the aceommodation is easy, 
and there is no occasion to use them for circula- 

Fourthly, the ferry companies, the city railroads, 
and other like establishments, must rescind their 
rules prohibiting the paying out of change by their 
employés, and allow and require each one to give 
change as long as he has it to give. Itis abomina- 
ble that such companies should conspire to increase 
the evil, in order that they may make « petty 
profit by selling change to the brokers. 

Fifthly, the banks must understand that their 
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THE THIRTY-SEVE 


‘Concress has adjourned a 
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———— —_ ee ee — SHS Su VA oT Tete 
and you keep up the power of enduranen i=l | OUR ‘WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Finally, let every man set his face resolutely te sien stot on in Onrcaco, July 16, 1862. 
Saninst the circulation of any,shinplasters.as cur | "4%" “Memphis. and intermediate 


feeling among us 
~all, these rules will carry us through, and the 
phange panic will lose half its terrors, and ‘soon 
“gma to anend. While all the papers are seeking 
“@ fiscal remedy, which is impracticable, our read- 
o@ts ‘will see that the true remedy is in the power of 
“the people. 

P.S. The above was in type for last week's 
_iasue, but crowded out for want of room. Since 
‘that time, Congress has passed an act giving legal 
“@urrency to postage stamps, as a substitute for 
: change. We adhere to our former counsel, 
“Phe device of stamps for currency is hedged about 
“with so many difficulties, that we do not believe 
it will answer the purpose, and may aggravate the 
~evil. The stamps for currency are not to be is- 
“gued by the Post-Office Department, but by the U. 
“S. Treasury ; they are not to be sold for currency 
“by. the postmasters at all, but only by special 
agents of the Treasury ; and the stamps used for 
/@urrency are not usable for postage purposes. 
“The only real remedy is that all hands keep cireu- 
Mating all they get, and then insist that the banks, 
. ferries, etc., shall pay out all the change they take 
sam. We can and must have specie change. 





THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


, Coneress has adjourned after its most memorable 
‘session. Many able men had seats in its chambers, 
though, on the whole, perhaps former bodies have 
been abler. But no other Congress ever weighed 
questions of such magnitude, witnessed the Re- 


“public in such peril, or performed so much com- 


"prehensive work. It has done, and left undone, 
more than any other Congress in our history. 

" . .Not to speak of the great bulk of ordinary legisla- 
-tion—which would have been equally necessary in 
Peace as in War—the passage of three great 
public measures, growing out of the Crisis, will 


_ ghallenge the praise of the next generation. These 


‘were— 

1. The Abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. f 

2. The Prohibition of Slavery, absolutely and 
for ever, in all the Territories of the Republic. 

3. The Confiscation of the Property of Traitors, 
andthe Emancipatiou of their Slaves. 

These three great measures—just, humane, and 
atatesmanlike—will stand as the monument of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress. 

If any man will look at the bills passed during 
the present session, he will be struck not only 
‘with their great number but their great thorough- 
ness. Legislation, though it has been rapid, has 
not been hurried. Every measure has had an 
unusual amount of close criticism. The debates 
have been even needlessly long. But onthe whole, 
this delay proved no detriment, as the great out- 
side, popular sentiment for liberty was meanwhile 
daily growing stronger, until it exerted a visible 
influence within the walls of Congress before the 
adjournment. 

This has been the only Congress in which the 
loudest voice was not South Carolina’s. This time, it 
~was Kentucky’s. The least patriotic of all the states . 


* claiming loyalty, her Congressional delegation— 


with the single exception of Mr. Casey—threw 
every possible obstacle in the way of the needed 
legislation of the hour. We are frank to say that 
our respect is less for Mr. Powell, Mr. Garret Davis, 
and Mr. Wickliffe for staying in the Union while 
their hearts are outside, than for their confeder- 
ates who stand in the attitude of more open enemies. 

Five members from slaveholding states have 
shown signally better behavior: Mr. Casey, Mr. 
Clemens of Tennessee, Mr. Noel and Mr. Hender- 
son of Missouri, and Mr. Blair of Western Vir- 
It is not to be denied that Congress has more 
nearly represented the people than the Executive 
has done. Our Washington Correspondent says 
that the fear of an Executive veto proved a con- 
stant restraint upon the legislation of the whole 
session. Nor is it to be forgotten that the great 
measures of confiscation and emancipation would 
have been more stringent and practical, had not 
the President's threatened veto dulled their edge. 
The people have eyes to see that the adjournment 
of Congress a month ago—as the talk then was— 
would have been a national calamity. 





IN. Y. Strate Teacners’ Association.—The 
seventeenth annual Meeting of this influential body 
will open at Rochester, Tuesday, July 29, and the 
exercises will continue during three days. Teachers 
should report at the Osborn House on arrival. 
The reports to be read discuss important and inter- 
esting subjects. ‘ 





Cuior Lanxton.—A kind friend inquires after 
the welfare of the poor sufferer at New Hartford, 
‘having become interested in her case by reading 
the graphic description of it which was first pub- 
lished in The Independent a few years ago. We 
have made inquiries, and learn that she remains 
very much in the condition in which she was when 
the narrative was written—as helpless and as full 
of agonizing pains as ever, and as piously resigned 
tothe willof God. The accountof her case, which 
was so kindly and graphically written by a lady of 
the neighborhood, has had the effect to awaken a 
wideepread interest for her, so that she receives a 
great many visitors, especially in the traveling 
season, and most of these who see her make her 
some presents, of money, or articles for her gratifi- 
cation and comfort, by which her condition is 
ameliorated as far as it can be in this life. We 
believe those who take the pains to visit her, always 
feel themselves amply repaid. 





A Maeniricent Printine-Macuine.—The pro- 
prietors of The Evening Post, Messrs. William C. 
Bryant & Co., have been obliged to enlarge their 
accommodations in order to meet the great increase 
in their circulation. They have procured to be 


built the largest and finest eight-cylinder printing- 


press ever constructed by Messrs. Hoe & Co.— 
qndeed, a chef d’euvre of mechanical art, and 
cost $23,000, besides $17,000 for engine and other 
incidental expenses. It stands in a vault under 
the street, is 20 feet high and 31 feet long, and is 
worked by an engine of 15 horse power. We are 
glad to see the continued prosperity and increasing 
influence of the ablest, boldest, truest, most con- 
sistent, and most uniformly trustworthy daily 
newspaper in the United States. 





Summer Prunine or Grape- Vings.—The recent 
‘work on Grape Culture, by Mr. Phin, which we 
noticed a few weeks ago, strenuously advises the 
Practice of “ stopping,” as it is called, by pinching 
‘off the ends of the growing shoots ;—but not the 
‘stripping of the leaves, which is sometimes prac- 


ticed to the injury of the fruit. Mr. Phin’s theory 
is: 


“If the lateral shoot is allowed to grow un- 
‘checked, it will consume its portion of food, in the 
Production of many leaves and some grapes, and tho 
more there is of the former the less will be the 
“weight of the latter. But if the shoot is stopped 
after having formed two leaves, all that quantity of 
food which would have been consumed in the pro- 
duction of other leaves, is applied to the increase of 
‘size in the grapes and the two leaves that are left, 


~ “which are to give flavor, sweetness, and color to 


Fuller instructions will be found in the sixth 
chapter of “ Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture.” 


depicted to the multitudinous readers of The Inde- 


trees and gigantic vines struggle for the mastery 
The cottonwood, willow, beech, ash, oak, hickory, 
sycamore, are clasped, twined, festooned, and almost 
strangled with ivy, woodbine, grape, trumpet-creeper, 
and parasites which I did not recognize. All along 
the way great heads of alder perfumed the air; gaudy 
flowers of every hue cheered the eye; while the 
blackberry, bending with its shiny sacs of juice, 
tempted out the passengers at every station. 

Cairo, which the denizens of that now famous 
place pronounce without the i, is a somewhat trian- 
gular piece of land. at whose southern angle is the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. You 
approach the place through a swamp which, but for 
the railroad embankment, makes Cairo an island. 
The first objects which greeted my eyes were soldiers’ 
tents, great stacks of cannon-balls, and a powder 
magazine. Running your eye southward along the 
levee, you see a long line of low wooden bcildings, 
the most of which proved to be groggeries, then a 
row of brick stores, and further on a tall brick build- 
ing, the St. Charles Hotel. Those tall sheet-iron 
smoke-stacks rise from steam saw-mills ; that soli- 


| tary large brick building to the west is the Govern- 


ment hospital; that unfinished building was intended 
for an Episcopal church, and is a fitting emblem of 
the spiritual temples there, which have about one 
male and five female members a piece. The Sanitary 
Commission have here a Soldiers’ Home, which Offers 
to the discharged or furloughed soldier, bed, board, 
bath, under-clothes, and aid in securing necessary 
papers free of charge. It is under the care of Rev. 
Thomas Maddy, and since March 23 has entertained 
2,920 men. Rev. Mr. Folsom is chaplain of the hos- 
pital, and both these brethren are excellent men and 
earnest Christians. Along the Ohio levee lie wharf- 
boats, Government and merchant steamers, and U. S. 
transports ; off in the stream are anchored the gun- 
boat Essex, the receiving-ship Clara Delson, and the 
beautiful steamer General Bragg, which latter two, 
as well as several transports and tugs, were taken 
from the rebels. The permanent residents of Cairo 
are perhaps one thousand. It is an uninviting place, 
low, uncleanly, hot, and suffocated with vile odors ; 
and yet, when one considers its favorable location for 
ecommerce, remembers what Chicago was and now 
is, and knows what enterprise can do, he will be ready 
to believe that this same place will one day become 
high, dry, clean, healthy, and thriving. 

Taking a Government tug, I went up the Ohio, 
passing mortar-boats, powder, ordnance, and store- 
ships, until after a seven mile trip we reached a 
small clump of buildings dignified with the name of 
Mound City. Its name is derived from Indian 
mounds thrown up twenty feet high, and overgrown 

with aged and lofty trees. Here is a ship-yard and 
other Government works, and the prize steamer 
Eastport, which is being converted into a stanch, 
swift, and impenetrable gun-boat and ram. Here 
also is the Government hospital, about which there 
have been so many conflicting reports. It is in charge 
of Dr. E. C. Franklin, assisted by his staff—Drs. 
Dunning, Nelson, McMahan, Kellog, Vail, Pratt, 

Maas, Norton, Boyd, Purcell, and Thompson, brother 
of Dr. J. P. Thompeon, formerly one of your editors. 

It is a large brick building, 280 feet long by 60 deep, 

and three stories high, situated on the elevated bank 

about fifty yards from the river. There are also 

three other pe buildings: a summer hospi- 

tal capable Of holding 300 convalescing patients, 

another for contagious diseases, and another on the 

Kentucky shore for small pox patients. All these 

buildings, except the last, I visited and carefully in- 

spected in every ward and appurtenance, and must 

say that ea cooler, neater, more airy, and convenient 

hospital-I never visited. Everything seemed to go 

like cloekwork ; and it is wonderful that in such a 

place, and with such materials, such perfect ar- 

rapgements could have been made for our wounded 

and sick soldiers. The engine of a steam-tug sup- 

plies every part of the hospital with a copious stream 

of water, and the water-closets are as clean and free 

fiom odor as those of a first-class hotel. I am thus 

particular, because, being a stranger to all parties 

concerned except the chaplain, Rev. 8. S. Morrill, I 

wish to assure many an anxious heart, whose friends 

are in this hospital. After the Pittsburg battle they 

had 1,400 patients. One nurse is allowed to every 

10 patients, and among them are 28 Sisters of Char- 

ity, whose fidelity does not fall behind that of their 

companions. Here I saw the wounded of the gun- 

boat Mound City, who, though dreadfully scalded, are 
all of them recovering. Their venerable commander, 
Ceptain Kilty, I found lying in his cot, in a separate 

building, with both his arms suspended in slings 
which hang down from the ceiling. An attendant 
was reading to him, and, although very weak, he is 
slowly recovering After a brief interview, I bade 

him gcod by, and assured him of the prayers of his 
many friends. In this hospital (not in the same 
building) is the infamous Col. Fry, who ordered his 
men to fire on our scalded men as they leaped into 
the White River from the port-holes of the Mound 
City. He was shot by a boy, and all regret that he 
was not killed. 

Oar sail to Memphis in the Government boat De 
Soto, past Bird’s Point, Fort Holt, Columbus, Bel- 
mont, Island No. 10, New Madrid, and Fort Pillow, 
was one of intense interest, and yet these points have 
been so fully described as to render anything more 
superfluous. I was struck, especially at Fort Pillow, 
with the strength and finish of the rebel fortifications, 
which now stand as the monuments of treason, and 
of the efficiency of the flotilla and army. It was 
exceedingly satisfactory to be able to sail so far 
unmolested under our old flag, and to know that in a 
short time the passage to the Gulf would be free and 
unobstructed. 

Memphis is a very respectable pile of bricks, reared 
on the sloping banks of a crescent bend in the river. 
Concerning the loyalty of the people I heard the most 
conflicting reports. Of one thing I am certain, the 
loyal. men are not of the martyr stamp, and through- 
out the South they offer little or no obstructions to the 
movements of traitors. I 

On our return passage, skiffs put out from almost 
every plantation, shouting with prolonged notes, 
‘Ho, paper!” We heard no such cry on our way 
down. Their interest was in news from the South. 
The only greetings our boat received were from two 
ladies on the Missouri shore, who waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and from two fugitive negroes on the Ken- 
tucky shore, who beckoned us to take them on board. 
Poor fellows! Shortly afterwards we saw their pur- 
suers, gun in hand, tracking their footsteps in the 
sand, and searching every hovel and clump ef bushes 
where they might have been concealed. 

The Mississippi, onee crowded with boats, is now a 
lonely thoroughfare, plowed by little else than 
Government keels. Wood-boats are scarce, and at 
the doors of cabins on the shore, we seldom saw a 
man among the women and children. All the way, 
with few exceptions, the banks are low and had been 
overflowed, The houses for the most part were 
hovels, and although the soil is rich to rankness, yet 
every where meet that stiiftleesness, which, to- 
gether with pride and brag. distinguishes the South. 

Fremont’s barges, constructed for a pontoon bridge, 
we saw stranded and broken all along the shores, 
and were fitting symbols of the prodigious waste 
which every where tracks the army. 

Were not the positions of our own armies and the 
construction of the gun-boats so well known to your 
readers, I would describe them. From Capt. McGun- 
nigie of the St. Lonis, First Master Dominey of the 
Mound City, and from Capt. Pennock and Capt. Sand- 
ferd, received the most gentlemanly courtesy and 
attentions. The latter gentleman, who is a member 
of Decter Sprague’s church in Albany, and is head of 
the Ordnance department at Cairo, was almost the 
only passenger with me on our return, and greatly 
relieved the tedium of the slow passage by giving the 
particulars of naval fights on the river, and poinffhg 
out interesting lecali Like all the other heads 
of departments, be has been put to prodigious labor, 
and is compelled, amid all the embazrassments of 
ibe occasion, to wonder at his own success. 

I was struck wi'h this obvious fact, that while the 
experienced naval officers who command the flotilla 

nerally wear no uniform, put on no airs, and m 
fe taken for mere citizens, the 
with few exceptions, occu 


in — themselves with 
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are , and the thousands who are dying, 
and the ghosts of men who are returning home 
the lone hope of dyin friends, call loudly on 
our President to modify Halleck’s ruinous policy 
cerning slaves. 

I was pleased wi r editorial of July 10, “Our 
Country’s Need.” It is to ‘speak ou r 


neutrals of the South, and those who love the Gov- 
ernment provided slavery be preserved, are ou 

greatest enemies. It is time that Mr. Lincoln knew 
that the South is more generally hostile to our Govern- 
ment than England or France would be if we were at 
war with them, and that he should treat them accord- 


ingly. « 
God will kill slavery, or it wiz! kill our Government. 
* Puritan. 
Chicago Post-office, Box 4.296. + 
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Circulars will be sent on appiicaiiss *y mall. 





"_ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL Ssmimany.—Monday, Aug. 4, Examina- 
of the Jupidr Class at 9 a.m. and 2 P.M. , Exami- 
pation of the Middle Class at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. Address to the ‘ 


Amherst. Exhibition of the two societies at 7% eM. Thursday, 
Anniversary Exercises at 9 a.m. 

The next term of study will commence Thursday, Sept. 18. 
Drawing of rooms at 2 P m. 
itetediiienerinntieeemmemertnennel 











MARRIED. 


Surprparp—Baxer—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., July 1!, by Rev. 
William L. Gaylord, Mr. Timothy A. ~y ey of Phillipston, 
Mass., to Miss Lydia Ann Baker of Dorset, Vt. 


Gazen - At Leavenworth City, Kansas, June 21, Warren Green 
of Brooklyn, in the 46th year of his age. 


Mr. Green was one of the earliest members of Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, and for some years a superintendent of 
the funday-school. In his Christian life he was an example to 
his whole circle of friends, and commanded the respect of all who 
knew him. The conspicuous qualities of his character were his 
fidelity to moral principle, his thorough and scrupulous upright- 
ness in his dealings with others, his geniality and cheerfulness of 
disposition, and a certain unmistakable manliness of carriage 
that marked him, even to strangers, as a high-minded and noble 
man. Having made a Christian profession at sixteen, he main- 
tained it honorably through his whole life, and died with words 
of victory on his lips. ¢. & 


Patmzr —In Stonington, Conn., July 9, 1862, Mrs. Sally P. 
Palmer, aged 76 years. Mrs. Palmer was a native of the town in 
which she died, and in that town most of her life was passed. 
More than fifty years ago she indulged the hope that she had 
passed from death unto life, and became a member of the Coa- 
gregationa)] church in Stonington, June, 1854. She removed her 
relation to the Pawcatuck Congregational church, and of that 
church was a beloved member when called to exchange the image 
of the earthly for the image of the heavenly. In 1822 she was left 
a widow, with five daughters and one son. The care and respon- 
sibility of training her young family for usefalness and happiness 
she measurably realized, and results indicare that she entered 
upon and pursued that work in reliance upon divine aid, and 
with much prayer. One daughter preceded to the mansions 
of glory: As a Christian, Mrs. Palmer was not so much moved 
by impulse as by principle, although she had deep feelings and 
warm sympathies. What is duty? was a question which she 
asked, and when that inquiry was answered, she was ready to 
act. and act decidedly. She loved the Gospel and the institutions 
of the Gospel, though for many years before her decease she was 
deprived by ill health of the privilege of regular attendance upen 
the worship of God in the sanctuary. Her faith and confidence 
in the wisdom and benevolence of God were firm. She sometimes 
feared in regard to her own character, but never in regard to 
the foundation of the Christian’s hope. Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, was to her allin all. Asa mother she was devoted to 
the interests of her children, and earnestly sought their spiritual as 
well as their temporal good. She commanded their love and re- 
spect and confidence ; and now that she is gone they up and 
cal) her blessed. A few weeks previous to her decease she returned 
from Buffalo, N. Y., where she had been residing the past three 
years, that she might spend her last days with her children and 
relatives and friends, who remain in the town of her nativity. 
Alas, hew few those days! She came to the place where are the 
— ode aud regal oes pep are 3 and i tain She saw 
er friends and rejoiced in the privilege, then message 
came, Come up higher. Her was set in order; she com- 
mitted herself into the hands of who hath said, “¢I will never 
leave nor forsake thee,” and gentty fell asleep. 
Toxy— At Carollton, La , near New Orleans, June 21, of typhoid 
fever, Capt. Joseph R. Toy, 1th Reg. €.V. The funeral took 
place July 16, from his father’s residence, Simsbury, Conn. 
noneres 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
IBON 
(QRNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wroveut, Cast, anp Wire. 


Isom Rariinas, Gateways, Prmes, Batconizs, VERANDA and 
Farm Fanczs, Tazz Guarps, Strat, Guarps, MAnamas, and 
Wixpow Guarps. 











IRON FURNITURE, 

Bedsteads. Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds, 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED OM RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Turer-Cent Stamps. 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No, 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


M FS. S. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 


Have not only the largest sale in the United States and Canada, 
but within the past few years, to supply the large and increasing 
demand, De for their exclusive sale have been opened in Liv- 
erpool and London. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning gray, and imparts to it a beautiful 
glossy appearance. It never fails to 

Restore Gear Harr 
TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR, 
It 1s Not A Drs, but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giv- 
ing it the patural nourishment required, producing the same 
vitality and luxurious quantity asin youth It will restore it on 
bald places, requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is 
easily applied by one’s self. One bottle will usually last for a 
year, as after the hair is once restored, occasional applications 
once in three months will insure against gray hairs to the most 
advanced age. 





Taz Restores REPRODYCES ; 
Tux Hare-Deessine CULTIVATEs AND BEAUTIFIZS. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Hair- Dressing slone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 
ate, beautify, and refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 
glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position, 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. It 
cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, and imparts to it a most 
delightful fragrance. It will prevent the Hair from falling out, 
and is the most delightful and valuable Gair Dressing known. 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 

Rey. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer American Bible Unidn , N. La 

: “I very cheerfully add my of 
numerous friends, to the value of Mrs, 8. A. Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum,” 

Rev. WM. CUTTER. N. Y. City: ‘‘My hair is changed to its 
natural color. and eos on spot.” 

Rev J. H. CORNELL, N. ¥. City: ‘I procured it for a relative. 
The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from being 
gray to its natural and beautiful color.” 

Rev. J. WEST, Brooklyn, L. I : *‘1 will testify to their value in 
the most liberal sense They have restored my hair where it 

» 


riginal 4 

: “I have used them with 
reat effect. I am now neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
ry and brittle ; it is now soft as in youth,” 

Rev. H. V. DEGEN. Boston, Mass.: “‘That they promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness is, I have the evidence of 
my own eyes.” 

(Ce A host of others we will be happy to show. 
Soip BY ALL DRvuaeists THROUGHOU? THE WoRLD. 


PrincrpaL Sates OFrice,......... No, 198 Gazanwicn st, N. ¥. 


A 2&BTIFICIAL LEGS, (PALMER PATENT, 
pted 





apparatus for Spinal artial 3, by &. D. 

HUDSON. _M.D., Clinton Hall, (up stairs.) Fighth street, N. Y. 
REvERENCES : Valentine Mott M.D., Willard Parker, M.D., J. 

M. Carnochan, M.0.. Wm. H. Vaa Buren, M.D., Gardon Buck, 

M.D , etc. Send for Pamphiets, post-paid. 

THE LUXURY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 


“ $88 ONLY LUxURY I ALLOW Mys2Lr,” said Mr Beecher of the 
celebrated Tablet Soap, manufactured in London and imported 
and sold by us Its odor is as the exhalation of an ocean of 
flowers, and the emolliency yielded to the shin as the down of 
the eider. Sent to any part ofthe country, prepaid, om receipt of 
$1; delivered in New York, 75 cents. 

. CASWELL, MACK & 00., 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York city. 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! . 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 
HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 











Ma Darelay se, Y., 054 ood by oi Draguite gad of hil bey 


Bays and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of 


Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
. No. 81 a 
Hous HAIR 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR |. 





S. “FIVE TWENTIES,” OR, TWENTY 

e pan - one Ronse, oalies “Five Twerties;” be- 

cause option Government after Eve, or 
within caty Years. . 

We have completed arrangements for furnishing these Bonds 
4T ONCE im amounts to suit purchasers, at the Government rate, 
viz. : PAR and AconugD Inrensst. We are thus enabled to save 
yom the trouble and delay of subscribing and sending to 

ashington for their Bonds. The principal be paid in cur- 
rent Bank Notes, Drafts, or Checks on City or U.S. 

Tender Notes; and the interest from May 1 ithe date of 
the Bonds) ip gold, orits equivalent in current fands. Orders 
mail or receive prompt attention, and 
will be sent to any address, by mail or express, as desired. 
aa bey ws are issued in ae ay eee of $50, Sen, 9 

,000, Registered enominations ‘ 
$500, $1,060, $5,000, and $10,000, and both bear interest at the 
rate of Siz per cent. per annum, payable Ist of May and Novem- 
ber. INGoLD. These Bonds are destined to become the ular 
loan of the Government, being the cheapest Government hoon: 
rity now accessible to the public. Sux . 


Bankers, No. 38 Wall st., N. Y. 

Ee We will also furnish U. S. Coupon Sixes of 1881, 7.30 
Notes, One Yeor Certificates of Indebtedness, and ali other Gov- 
ernment Securities. at the lowest market rates. Also all classes 
of Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on-commission at the Board 
of Brokers. Gold, Silver, Uncurrent Money, and U. S. Demand 
Notes of the old issue po and sold. The Cou of the U. 
8. Sixes of 1881, payable July 1, and ot the 7.30 Notes, payable 
Aug. 19, cashed at once, at best rates. 


WwiLtLtiaMm H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Sruuzt, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 


‘ WANTED. 
. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for duties. 
. 8. ONE YEAR CERTIFICA OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
. 8. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 





U 
v. 
U. 
Uv. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
at the Board of Brokers. 


GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 
LIVERMORE, CLEWS & 00., 








SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yorg Orrr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 


HENBY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





eee ere eran 
M. ¥.; Samuel J. Tilden, Eeq., No- ta Wall terest, 8%, 
"THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 6 JAUNCY COURT, No, 39 WALL 8T., 


Bay and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and 

Securities, atithe Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 

by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
inaacial Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


“6 FINELE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE CO., Nv. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 
Ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 
$d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 
4th—Does it do its work well? 

Sth—Is it protected from patent litigation? 


To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to our Machine, 
and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


HALLENGE! 
CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 














Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ov Perfect . 
great Fuel-savers, with other valuable Improvements. 
CHALLENGE ATERS, 


Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. 
A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits. J 
BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, Prnrecrion or THE AGE. Also, a assortment of 
ARATUS, UNION 


COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY AP 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. Send for full descri to 
ANFORD, TRUSLOW » OO., 


Nos. 239 and 241 Water 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1862.—HAVING JUST 

received a large Invoice of fine French Papers of every 
variety, as well as Arnold’s Ink, and Steel Pens manufactured in 
Birmingham expressly for us, we would invite you te call and 
see our stock, which includes a large assortment of Accour t- 
Books, Stationery, and Lithographic Work of every deseription, 
as well as Type Printing of any style, at lower rates than can be 
——- other establishment in the city. 

ours respectfully 
‘ B, F. GORLIES & MACY. 
No, 33 Nassau street, opposite the P.-0., N. Y. 


U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 96 Wrisam sranet, New Youre. 
FINE SHIRTS MABE TO ORDER, of O08 per dozen, and a@ per- 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
At $1 So. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Excise Cerron Hatr-Hosz at $2 50 per dozen. 
A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low 


v GENT, 
No. 95 William New York. 


HE. LADY READERS OF THE _ INDE- 
PENDENT wishing Gaiter Boots and Shoes fer themselves 
and families—Good Articles at Moderate Priees— 
MILLER & CO., 
Mo. 387 Canal st., N. Y. 
(GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
Boy’s and F's shoes, equally low. ut SLATER'S, No. 
74 Broadway, near Fourteenth Poors . 
@EVEN HUNDRED VOLUNTEERS SICK IN 
Camp '— men warned time. poly yourselves 
with HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS AND OINTMENT. They are suar- 
anteed to cure the worst cases of Sores, Ulcers, Scurvy, ’ 
and Bowel Complaints. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 


TABRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


Adapted to all ages and both sexes. in all complaints requiring a 




















Fk tp 2 ieee 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & O0,, 


And for sale by 


No, 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
7 Draggists generally. 








Coveri 


ARINA INSUBANOE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CORK, 


New York Agency, Ne. 62 Wail street, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


Asezrs Jax. 1, 1602, 


Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit 


. 
steed 


Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent..... — 
Hartford and New Haven, and ether R.B. Stocks, at 

market value ..............-+-0-+++ Jeeeecescoes 100,066 00 

Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 00 


New York Life and Trust, and United States Trast 
Go., at market value ..... ebb leuk econ abot io 


— 
rh $2,158,140 42 
Lia@iiities—Losses unadjusted and not due... ......$165,554 58 


q 





Brooklyn Agency, No. 2% Court street. 
&. B, DAVENPORT, Agent. 





| 










GASEARIN'S. NEW Wonk, 
JUsT PUBLISHED BY 
©. SCRIRNER, Mo. 124 Grand street, New York, 


By Sopur pz Gasrsem., Translated by Miss Mar bi: Boorm 


“This book is one of al Is will be widely read ia 
Burepe ond am ‘tien, aud everywhere te will ee tea a = 
t wit to @ great extent ic ate 


SprinBacia ni, true hearts s'e@ sound aad refiective minds.” — 


and thov interest of the theme is absorbing ana the 
De Foren naat and glowing. No except perhaps 
De . ever imeigee. ” 
Hartford Evening Press, 7 omPrenended this countey,”— 
Also, Just Ready, the Fifth Edition 
of the 


@ OF A GREAT PEOPLE. 
+ By the same Author. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 conte 


"Copies sent by mail, post-raid, on reosipt of price, 





AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY Cou NTY TO 
CANYV 483 FoR 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 
To whom special terrritory Will be assigned. 


Sample copies of Vol. 1 now ready, and Agents can cémmence 
their canvass at once. 


_ Avso, Now Fwabr ror Drrtvaer, 


PARSOR BROWNLOW’'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS PERILS, ADVENTURES, AW 9 SUFFER- 
INGS AMONG THE SBCESSIONISTS Of TENNESSEE, 

1 vol, 486 pages, fully illustrated, $1 25, 

Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. Fot Territory, Terms, 
etc., apply te or address 
N. C, MILLER, 
Publisher of Subscription Books, 
No. 25 Pfitk Row, New York. 





Home oi asei ‘ 
LDNSURANCE COMPANY .OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Mov. 112 & 14 BROADWAY. 


GAS H CAPFPAL..... 22.200. eereree sceeseee nee Gh OOO O08 

ASS) °TS, Ist Jan. 1008... 2.2.2.2. ceeseeeeeevees 1,581,268 8 

LLABR ULITIEG 6 00. cece cee eee cccsscesccccccsecs eae fF | 

ASSETS. 

Cash, Ba lance in Bank.............-sceceseesees —~ 6124,40 14 
Bonds and Pitas aban, 

wo th at San tbaenentans eneens 910,219 58 
Leans on i3tocks, on demtand, (market value 

Guns bee dein al See in a ee 

Gl hihineinnshtsbhannapeeces ens onal 83,800 68 

State Stocks, (market walue)............... 0.000008 35,661 00 

Bank Stocks, (market walue)................ccesee 66,226 00 

preteen Water Bonds, (market value). ...... . 9,650 00 

Interestiiueon Ist Yanuary, 1908, (ofwhish aaicraeie | 

ue on ’ ’ 

liam since been recefved)........... ianmpaaind £0,346 65 
Balance ee Ae ee uk 

ine Bese ie feces ed Spr Ct 
on eee 

Other § ME ochoctescesence 006 16 

Sventenn aut end uncollected on Polfctes issued at ner 
Gieabddbopececconvenep seoneces néeadbeneee 1,643 58 
Bib. cctnsocdocke ~~ $1,921,266 06 


Claims for Losses on Ist January, 1668... .954,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dfvidends.. 510 08 


This Company insures against loss or damage and the 

lett Ce en oe 

terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARLES J: MARTIN, President. 
A. F. Vice-President: 


JOHN MoGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1868. 


[RON PORCELAIN COMBINATION 
PRESERVE JAR. 


Call and see the article at 

No, 49 FULTON STREET, 
where I have removed from No. 22 John street, 
This article is NEAT, CHEAP, and DURABLE, being Porcelain 
lined. You purchase only once. as they wii! last for ever, and are 
WARRANTED to keep Fruit, Tomatoes, etci, etc., perfectly, or the 
money returned. 
®ILVER-PLATED, BRITANNIA, AND ROLLED METAL 
GOODS in Tea Sets. 
FORKS, SPOONS, ICE PITCHERS, etc., etc., by 

Ww. 8. Y, 





No. 49 Fulton street. 





p. ». P. P. 


PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 
® SIMPLE, CLEANLY, AND EPFECTIVE, 


The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PERFECT 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating Ointments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the 

PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. It is durable, 
cleanly, never gets out of erder. It is for the convenient use 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES. Its insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN to the terribly sensitive parts with which it comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY BISTRIBUTES the OINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE. It effects a SPEEDY CURE. 

It puts an end to 


° 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYS, 


It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Ointment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 
to whom it has been submitted. 


ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled to be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE, 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
‘THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

By its use the PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN- 
FLAMMATION allayed, the ITCHING entirely STOPPED, and 
by its thorough use the ™ 

DISEASES ULTIMATELY CURED. 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Druggists, 
THOMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 
No. 36 Beekman st., corner William, New York, — 


(CLARET WINES AND COGNAC BRANDIES 


FOR MEDICINAL USE, 
From Mesers. PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD of 
Bordeaux, France. 
Warranted strictly pure. For sale by 
I, MARC MARTIN, Importer, 
No. 208 Pearl street, New York. 








CLOTHING. 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER CLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE 70 OnDzER, is unsurpassed by any for 
Quauier, Strz, or Paice. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this seo- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos. 423 and 425 Hudson st,, 
Corner Leroy st., N. Y. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST! 





DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 


“TIP-TOP” 


GOLD PENS, 
and every desirable style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, rre., 
im the market, Points unequaled and guaranteed. For sale by 
the trade throughout the country. 
D, T. WABREN & 09., 
Successors to DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE, 


. No, 4 Maiden lane, New York. 
THOMAS Rm. AGNEW, 


NO, 960 GREENWICH ST., COR, MURRAY ST., 
“Is now selling Tes at 50 Conte worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Conte 
worth 25.Cents; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
Hams at 7 Cente worth 10 Cents. 

No profit charged te the dependents of those whe go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes, 
| Out this out and bring it along. : 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, . 


No. 260 Greenwick street. 
messes >| 











M4JoR WINTHROP'S' NEW NOVEL. 


——— 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Publish This Day, 
EDWIN BROTHERTOFY. 
~ By Tarovgzy Wineezor, 


~* 
Late Major in™éhe United ‘States Army, and Author of‘ Cecig 
Dreéiffe,” “ John Brent,” etc. 
One volume, 16mo, uniform with “Cecil DBreeme” and ‘Joka 
Brent.” Price $1. 

Edwin Brothertoft is the last of that remarkable series of Mévela 
which the lamented Theodore Winthrop left behind him.’ The 
two novels already published have taken a permanent place athe 
literature of our country. 


From The Boston Evening Pranscript; 

Taropors WintHkor’s New Romance.—“ Edwin Brotherteft” ia’ 
the title of the third and last novel by the famous young hero whe’ 
fell fighting for his country laet year. ‘‘ Cecil Dreeme” and* 
‘* John Brent” have stamped his reputation as a writer of remark- 
able power, and this new story will amply sustain the rank those 
two works claim for him among authors. Winthrop himsélf, we 
understand, esteemed this his most finished work, and’Was accus- 
tomed to say to his friends it seemed to him more Itke what a 
romance should be than his other two stories. The per’od chosen 
is the Revolutionary War, and we have glimpses of Washington 
and “Old Put,” as well as of other celebrities, Major Skerrett, 
the real hero of the story, is one of those pure, brave, manty; and 
exeeutive characters that Winthrop delighted to draw, The rep- 
resentation generally has in point of style, that pith and-polat 
which delight us in the novels of ( harles Reade. 





The Publishers have also now ready, 
CECIL DREEME,. Thirteenth Edition, 1 vel., $1, 
JOHN BRENT. Ninth Edition, F vol., $1. 





(Ce These books are for sale by all booksellers, er willbe soaty 
post-paid. for ONE DOLLAR each by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No. 135 Washington st., Boston, 
(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


AUGUST, 1862, 
IS READY TO-DAY. 








\ 


> 
IT CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
THEODORE WINTHROP, 
THE COUNTRY PAN, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS, 


— 


CONTENTS. 


The New Gymnastics; Mr. Axtell; My Daphne: Concerning 
Disagreeable People ; The Sam Adams Regiments in the Town of 
Boston ; Life in the Open Air ; to William Lowell Putnam; The 
Horrors of San Domingo; My Lost Art; In War-Time; Amg 
Wentworth ; Thoreau ; A Summer Day; Reviews and Literary 
Notices ; Recent American Publications. 





a 
Tzrms.—Twenty-five cents per number. Three dellars per 
year, post-paid by the Publishers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
No, 125 Washington st., Boston, Mass, 
[MEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 





THE GOLDEN HOUR. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
Author of ‘THE REJECTED STONE.” 
1 volume, 12mo, 63 cents, 





This brilliant and vigorous now work was highly commended 
by Honglorace Greeley in last week's Independent as 

*“ A brief and stirring appeal to the intellect and heart of the 
Republic in favor of Emancipation as an imperative pcblic 
necessity.” ° 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard says of it: 

‘It is a brilliant piece of literary mosaic that will tempt the 
most indolent to read, and the most thoughtless to think. Since 
the first series of the Biglow Papers, we have had nothing equal 
to the present volume in keenness of satire and raciness of illus- 
tration.” 

B® Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of 63 cents by the 


publishers, 
TICKNOR &, FIELDS, 


No. 135 Washington street, Boston. 


FIRST PREMIUMS AT TWENTY NATIONAL. 
AND STATE FAIRS. 
* 





OVER 2,00 IN USE !1t 


COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATOR, 
FOR MAKING SORGHO SYRUP AND SUGAR, 

Four years’ test has shown that the principles upon which it 
operates are absolutely essential to successful Sorgho manufacture, 
ane that it is 

THE ONLY RELIABLE EVAPORATOR 
for making from the Sorgho an article of syrap fit for table ase, 
such as will please the most fastidious house wife, as well as a 
splendid article of sugar, equaling in every respect the best New 
4 AS MADE SORGHO SUGAR 
ORATOR F 

NO OTHER EVAP ATONE UN. 


No Chemicals are used in defecation ; and for economy in fuel, 
eunatianne | in construction, and superiority in speed and quality 
of work, it is beyond all competition. 

Send for Pamphlet, etc. 

BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 
Mangiel4, “hijo, 





GEORGE Cc. MUNSON, 
= DENTIST, 


(Established 14 years,) 
No. 18 East Thirteenth street, near Fifth avenue, New York. 
All business intrusted to my care performei in the kighess 
style of art, at reasonable prices. 


BREVITY Is THE SOUL OF WIT. 


ur’s Ecigctic PitLs are @ ome substitate for 
Merountals, for all the errors of Compound Pills, which drug the 
system rather than cure disease, and by the useof a Sinaia PIL, 
or never more than Two, assist mature, act naturally on the 
bowels, and cure INDIGESTION, BiLiousnass, Heapacnz, when 
caused by foul stomach, Dyspzpsta, Loss or ApretiT®, Live® 
Comptatnts, Jaunpice. By the number required for a dose, 
they are al, save making Pitt Boxes of the stomach, 
and will perform what is claimed for them, or money will be re- 
fonded 
ON ey ete cure, 
. &, Bernes, n & Uo., F.C, Wells & Co., agente for 
New York, Also for eale by all cealers. 


HEALTHY FOOD FOR SUMMER. 
FOX's CR 


Pore tian 











CARTAN, DIET o 
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Finally, let every man set his face resolutely 
against the circulation of any shinplasters.as cur- 
eReney. With patience and good feeling among us 
~all, these rules will carry us through, and the 
phange panic will lose half its terrors; and ‘soon 
“gma toanend. While all the papers are seeking 
“@ fiscal remedy, which is impracticable, our read- 
o@ts ‘will see that the true remedy is in the power of 
“the people. 

P.S. The above was in type for last week's 
_iesue, but crowded out for want of room. Since 
nthat time, Congress hes passed an act giving legal 
“@urrency to postage stamps, as a substitute for 
, change. We adhere to our former counsel, 
“Phe device of stamps for currency is hedged about 
* with so many difficulties, that we do not believe 
ait will answer the purpose, and may aggravate the 
~evil. The stamps for currency are not to be is- 
‘sued by the Post-Office Department, but by the U. 
“S. Treasury ; they are not to be sold for currency 
+y. the postmasters at all, but only by special 

agents of the Treasury ; and the stamps used for 
/urrency are not usable for postage purposes. 
“The only real remedy is that all hands keep cireu- 
 Iating all they get, and then insist that the banks, 
. ferries, etc., shall pay out all the change they take 
im, We can and must have specie change. __ 





THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


, Coneress has adjourned after its most memorable 
‘session. Many able men had seats in its chambers, 
though, on the whole, perhaps former bodies have 
been abler. But no other Congress ever weighed 
questions of such magnitude, witnessed the Re- 


“public in such peril, or performed so much com- 


“prehensive work. It has done, and left undone, 
more than any other Congress in our history. 

" . Netto speak of the great bulk of ordinary legisla- | 
-tion—which would have been equally necessary in 
Peace as in War—the passage of three great 
public measures, growing out of the Crisis, will 


_ ehallenge the praise of the next generation. These 


were— 

1. The Abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia. f 

2. The Prohibition of Slavery, absolutely and 
for ever, in all the Territories of the Republic. 

3. The Confiscation of the Property of Traitors, 
andthe Emancipatiou of their Slaves. 

These three great measures—just, humane, and 
atatesmanlike—will stand as the monument of the 
Thirty-seventh Congress. 

If any man will look at the bills passed during 
the present session, he will be struck not only 
‘with their great number but their great thorough- 
ness. Legislation, though it has been rapid, has 
mot been hurried. Every measure has had an 
unusual amount of close criticism. The debates 
have been even needlessly long. But onthe whole, 
this delay proved no detriment, as the great out- 
side, popular sentiment for liberty was meanwhile 
daily growing stronger, until it exerted a visible 
influence within the walls of Congress before the 
adjournment. 

This has been the only Congress in which the 
loudest voice was not South Carolina’s. This time, it 
-was Kentucky’s. The least patriotic of all the states - 


* claiming loyalty, her Congressional delegation— 


with the single exception of Mr. Casey—threw 
every possible obstacle in the way of the needed 
legislation of the hour. We are frank to say that 
our respect is less for Mr. Powell, Mr. Garret Davis, 
and Mr. Wickliffe for staying in the Union while 
their hearts are outside, than for their confeder- 
ates who stand in the attitude of more open enemies. 

Five members from slaveholding states have 
shown signally better behavior: Mr. Casey, Mr. 
Clemens of Tennessee, Mr. Noel and Mr. Hender- 
son of Missouri, and Mr. Blair of Western Vir- 


It is not to be denied that Congress has more 
nearly represented the people than the Executive 
has done. Our Washington Correspondent says 
that the fear of an Executive veto proved a con- 
stant restraint upon the legislation of the whole 
session. Nor is it to be forgotten that the great 
measures of confiscation and emancipation would 
have been more stringent and practical, had not 
the President's threatened veto dulled their edge. 
The people have eyes to see that the adjournment 
of Congress a month ago—as the talk then was— 
would have been a national calamity. 





IN. Y. Stare Teacuers’ Association.—The 
seventeenth annual Meeting of this influential body 
will open at Rochester, Tuesday, July 29, and the 
exercises will continue during three days. -Teachers 
should report at the Osborn House on arrival. 
The reports to be read discuss important and inter- 
esting subjects. ‘ 





Cuior Lanxton.—A kind friend inquires after 
the welfare of the poor sufferer at New Hartford, 
‘having become interested in her case by reading 
the graphic description of it which was first pub- 
lished in The Independent a few years ago. We 
have made inquiries, and learn that she remains 
very much in the condition in which she was when 
the narrative was written—as helpless and as full 
of agonizing pains as ever, and as piously resigned 
tothe willof God. The accountof her case, which 
was so kindly and graphically written by a lady of 
the neighborhood, has had the effect to awaken a 
widespread interest for her, so that she receives a 
great many visitors, especially in the traveling 
season, and most of these who see her make her 
some presents, of money, or articles for her gratifi- 
cation and comfort, by which her condition is 
ameliorated as far as it can be inthis life. We 
believe those who take the pains to visit her, always 
feel themselves amply repaid. 





A Maeniricent Printine-Macuine.—The pro- 
prietors of The Evening Post, Messrs. William C. 
Bryant & Co., have been obliged to enlarge their 
accommodations in order to meet the great increase 
in their circulation. They have procured to be 


built the largest and finest eight-cylinder printing- 


press ever constructed by Messrs. Hoe & Co.— 
gndeed, a chef d’euvre of mechanical art, and 
cost $23,000, besides $17,000 for engine and other 
ineidental expenses. It stands in a vault under 
the street, is 20 feet high and 31 feet long, and is 
worked by an engine of 15 horse power. We are 
glad to see the continued prosperity and increasing 
influence of the ablest, boldest, truest, most con- 
sistent, and most uniformly trustworthy daily 
newspaper in the United States. 





Summer Prunine or Grape-Vings.—The recent 
‘work on Grape Culture, by Mr. Phin, which we 
noticed a few weeks ago, strenuously advises the 
Practice of “ stopping,” as it is called, by pinching 
‘off the ends of the growing shoots ;—but not the 
‘stripping of the leaves, which is sometimes prac- 


ticed to the injury of the fruit. Mr. Phin’s theory 
as: 


“If the lateral shoot is allowed to grow wun- 
‘checked, it will consume its portion of food, in the 
production of many leaves and some grapes, and the 
more there is of the former the less will be the 
“weight of the latter. But if the shoot is stopped 
after having formed two leaves, all that quantity of 
food which would have been consumed in the pro- 
-duotion of other leaves, is applied to the increase of 
‘size in the grapes and the two leaves that are left, 
ae. give flavor, sweetness, and color to 


Fuller instructions will be found in the sixth 
‘chapter of “ Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture.” 
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2 ) places has 
Oecupied correspondent during the past week. 
My ‘mission was to find the grave of Mr. J. 
Albert Scoville, fourth gnaster of gun-boat 

City, and meanwhile to see all that could be seen and 
depicted to the multitudinous readers of The Inde- 


The seventeen hours’ ride, 865 miles, over the 
Tiiinois Centrél to Cairo, is most of the way through 
rich but monotonous prairie, where but for occasional 


at sea, the green waves and the blue sky on every 
side mingling in the horizon. The soil in the vicinity 
of Obicago is poor for Illinois ; that in the center of 
the state preduces corn to perfection, and that in the 
southern portion is unsurpassed for the cultivation of 
all manner of fruit. From Carbondale to Cairo the 
road descends through a dense forest, where gigantic 
trees and gigantic vines struggle for the mastery 
The cottonwood, willow, beech, ash, oak, hickory, 
sycamore, are clasped, twined, festooned, and almost 
strangled with ivy, woodbine, grape, trumpet-creeper, 
and parasites which I did not recognize. All along 
the way great heads of alder perfumed the air; gaudy 
flowers of every hue cheered the eye; while the 
blackberry, bending with its shiny sacs of juice, 
tempted out the passengers at every station. 

Cairo, which the denizens of that now famous 


] piace pronounce without the 7, is a somewhat trian- 


gular piece of land. at whose southern angle is the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. You 
approach the place through a swamp which, but for 
the railroad embankment, makes Cairo an island. 
The first objects which greeted my eyes were soldiers’ 
tents, great stacks of cannon-balls, and a powder 
magazine. Running your eye southward along the 
levee, you see a long line of low wooden buildings, 
the most of which proved to be groggeries, then a 
row of brick stores, and further on a tall brick build- 
ing, the St. Charles Hotel. Those tall sheet-iron 
smoke-stacks rise from steam saw-mills ; that soli- 
tary large brick building to the west is the Govern- 
ment hospital; that unfinished building was intended 
for an Episcopal church, and is a fitting emblem of 
the spiritual temples there, which have about one 
male and five female members a piece. The Sanitary 
Commission have here a Soldiers’ Home, which 6ffers 
to the discharged or furloughed soldier, bed, board, 
bath, under-clothes, and aid in securing necessary 
papers free of charge. It is under the care of Rev. 
Thomas Maddy, and since March 23 has entertained 
2,920 men. Rev. Mr. Folsom is chaplain of the hos- 
pital, and both these brethren are excellent men and 
earnest Christians. Along the Ohio levee lie wharf- 
boats, Government and merchant steamers, and U.S. 
transports ; off in the stream are anchored the gun- 
boat Essex, the receiving-ship Clara Dolson, and the 
beautiful steamer General Bragg, which latter two, 
as well as several transports and tugs, were taken 
from the rebels. The permanent residents of Cairo 
are perhaps one thousand. It is an uninviting place, 
low, uncleanly, hot, and suffocated with vile odors ; 
and yet, when one considers its favorable location for 
ecommerce, remembers what Chicago was and now 
is, and knows what enterprise can do, he will be ready 
to believe that this same place will one day become 
high, dry, clean, healthy, and thriving. 

Taking a Government tug, I went up the Ohio, 
passing mortar-boats, powder, ordnance, and store- 
ships, until after a seven mile trip we reached a 
small clump of buildings dignified with the name of 
Mound City. Its name is derived from Indian 
mounds thrown up twenty feet high, and overgrown 
with aged and lofty trees. Here is a ship-yard and 
other Government works, and the prize steamer 
Eastport, which is being converted into a stanch, 
swift, and impenetrable gun-boat and ram. Here 
also is the Government hospital, about which there 
have been 80 many conflicting reports. It isin charge 
of Dr. E. C. Franklin, assisted by his staff—Drs. 
Dunning, Nelson, McMahan, Kellog, Vail, Pratt, 
Maas, Norton, Boyd, Purcell, and Thompson, brother 
of Dr. J. P. Thompeon, formerly one of your editors. 
It is a large brick building, 280 feet long by 60 deep, 
and three stories high, situated on the elevated bank 
about fifty yards from the river. There are also 

three other oe buildings: a summer hospi- 

tal capable Of holding 300 convalescing patients, 

another for contagious diseases, and another on the 

Kentucky shore for small pox patients. All these 

buildings, except the last, I visited and carefully in- 

specied in every ward and appurtenance, and must 

say that e cooler, neater, more airy, and convenient 

hospitalI never visited. Everything seemed to go 

like cloekwork ; and it is wonderful that in such a 

place, and with such materials, such perfect ar- 

rapgements could have been made for our wounded 

and sick soldiers. The engine of a steam-tug sup- 

plies every part of the hospital with a copious stream 

of water, and the water-closets are as clean and free 

fiom odor as those of a first-class hotel. I am thus 

particular, because, being a stranger to all parties 

concerned except the chaplain, Rev. 8. S. Morrill, I 

wish to assure many an anxious heart, whose friends 

are in this hospital. After the Pittsburg battle they 

had 1,400 patients. One nurse is allowed to every 

10 patients, and among them are 28 Sisters of Char- 

ity, whose fidelity does not fall behind that of their 
companions. Here I saw the wounded of the gun- 

boat Mound City, who, though dreadfully scalded, are 

all of them recovering. Their venerable commander, 

Ceptain Kilty, I found lying in his cot, in a separate 

building, with both his arms suspended in slings 

which hang down from the ceiling. An attendant 
was reading to him, and, although very weak, he is 

slowly recovering After a brief interview, I bade 

him gcod by, and assured him of the prayers of his 
many friends. In this hospital (not in the same 

building) is the infamous Col. Fry, who ordered his 
men to fire on our scalded men as they leaped into 
the White River from the port-holes of the Mound 
City. He was shot by a boy, and all regret that he 
was not killed. 

Oar sail to Memphis in the Government boat De 
Soto, past Bird’s Point, Fort Holt, Columbus, Bel- 
mont, Island No. 10, New Madrid, and Fort Pillow, 
was one of intense interest, and yet these points have 
been so fully described as to render anything more 
superfluous. I was struck, especially at Fort Pillow, 
with the strength and finish of the rebel fortifications, 
which now stand as the monuments of treason, and 
of the efficiency of the flotilla and army. It was 
exceedingly satisfactory to be able to sail so far 
unmolested under our old flag, and to know thatin a 
short time the passage to the Gulf would be free and 
unobstructed. 

Memphis is a very respectable pile of bricks, reared 
on the sloping banks of a crescent bend in the river. 
Concerning the loyalty of the people I heard the most 
conflicting reports. Of one thing I am certain, the 
loyal. men are not of the martyr stamp, and through- 
out the South they offer little or no obstructions to the 
movements of traitors. , 

On our return passage, skiffs put out from almost 
every plantation, shouting with prolonged notes, 
‘Ho, paper!” We heard no such cry on our way 
down. Their interest was in news from the South. 
The only greetings our boat received were from two 
ladies on the Missouri shore, who waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and from two fugitive negroes on the Ken- 
tucky shore, who beckoned us to take them on board. 
Poor fellows! Shortly afterwards we saw their pur- 
suers, gun in band, tracking their footsteps in the 
sand, and searching every hovel and clump ef bushes 
where they might have been concealed. 

The Mississippi, onee crowded with boats, is now a 
lonely thoroughfare, plowed by little else than 
Government keels. Wood-boats are scarce, and at 
the doors of cabins on the shore, we seldom saw a 
man among the women and children. All the way, 
with few exceptions, the banks are low and had been 
overflowed, The houses for the most part were 
hovels, and although the soil is rich to rankness, yet 
every where spate that sliiftleesness, which, to- 
gethe: with pride and brag. distinguishes the South. 

Fremont’s barges, constructed for a pontoon bridge, 
we saw stranded and broken all along the shores, 
and were fitting symbols of the prodigious waste 
which every where tracks the army. 

Were not the positions of our own armies and the 
construction of the gun-boats so well known to your 
readers, I would describe them. From Capt. McGun- 
nigle of the St. Louis, First Master Dominey of the 
Mound City, and from Capt. Pennock and Capt. Sand- 
ferd, Lreceived the most gentlemanly courtesy and 
attentions. The latter gentleman, who is a member 
of Doctor Sprague’s church in Albany, and is head of 
the Ordnance department at Cairo, was almost the 
only passenger with me on our return, and tly 
relieved the tedium of the slow giving the 
particulars of naval fights on the river, and poinfhg 
out interesting localities. Like all the other heads 
of departments, be has been put to prodigious labor, 
and is compelled, amid all the embazrassments of 
ibe occasion, to wonder at his own success. 

I was struck wi'h this obvious fact, that while the 
experienced naval officers who command the flotilla 

nerally wear no uniform, put on no airs, and might 
fe taken for mere citizens, the raw recruits, 0, 
with few exceptions, occupy the inferior positions, 

and lace, eye themselves with 
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The soldiers I met seemed to have lost all respect 

for Southern chivalry and Southern , and com- 

plained bitterly that they were compelled the 

property of who had gone further to 


neutrals of the South, and those who love the Gov- 
ernment provided slavery be preserved 

greatest enemies. It is time that Mr. Lincoln knew 
that the South is more generally hostile to our Govern- 
ment than England or France would be if we were at 
war with them, and that he should treat them accord- 


ingly. . 
“God will kili Slavery, or it wiz! kill owr Government. 
~  Punrrax, 
Chicago Post-office, Box 4 296. “ 
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_Awpovgr THEOLOGICAL Semimany.—Monday, Aug. 4, Examina- - 
tion of the Junidr Class at 9 a.m. and 2 P.M. , Exami- 
pation of the Middle Class at 9 4.m.and 2 p.m. Address to the 
Scciety of maquiry. at 7% P.mM., by Rev. George Shepard, D.D. of 
Bangor. Wednesday, Sermon to the Alumni, at 16 4.m., by Rev. 
B. Labaree, D D , of Middlebury, Vt. Oration before the Porter 
Rhetorical Society, at 124 P.m., by Bev. Wm. S. Tyler. D.D., of 
Amherst. Exhibition of the two societies at 7% eM. Thursday, 
Anniversary Exercises at 9 a.m. 

The next term of study will commence Thursday, Sept. 18. 
Drawing of rooms at 2 P m. 
SS ee EERE s 





MARRIED. 


SaxprarD—Baxen—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., July 11, by Rev. 
William L. Gaylord, Mr. Timothy A. Sheppard of Phillipston, 
Mass., to Miss Lydia Ann Baker of Dorset, Ye. 


DIED. 


Gazen - At Leavenworth City, Kansas, June 21, Warren Green 
of Brooklyn, in the 46th year of his age, 


Mr. Green was one of the earliest members of Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, and for some years a superintendent of 
the funday-school. In his Christian life he was an example to 
his whole circle of friends, and commanded the respect of all whd 
knew him. The conspicuous qualities of his character were his 
fidelity to moral principle, his thorough and scrupulous upright- 
ness in his dealings with others, his geniality and cheerfulness of 
disposition, and a certain unmistakable manliness of carriage 
that marked him, even to strangers, as a high-minded and noble 
man. Having made a Christian profession at sixteen, he main- 
tained it honorably through his whole life, and died with words 
of victory on his lips. ¢. Z 


Patmzk —In Stonington, Conn., July 9, 1862, Mrs. Sally P. 
Palmer, aged 76 years. Mrs. Palmer was a native of the town in 
which she died, and in that town most of her life was passed. 

More than fifty years ago she indulged the hope that she had 
passed from death unto life, and became a member of the Coa- 
gregationa) church in Stonington, June, 1854. She removed her 
relation to the Pawcatuck Congregational church, and of that 
church was a beloved member when called to exchange the image 
of the earthly for the image of the heavenly. In 1822 she was left 
a widow, with five daughters and one son. The care and respon- 
sibility of training her young family for usefalness and happiness 
she measurably realized, and results ind‘cace that she entered 
upon and pursued that work in reliance upon divine aid, and 
with much prayer. One daughter preceded to the mansions 
of glory: As a Christian, Mrs. Palmer was not so much moved 
by impulse as by principle, although she had deep feelings and 
warm sympathies, What is duty? was a question which she 
asked, and when that inquiry was answered, she was ready to 
act. and act decidedly. She loved the Gospel and the institutions 
of the Gospel, though for many years before her decease she was 
deprived by ill health of the privilege of regular attendance upen 
the worship of God in the sanctuary. Her faith and confidence 
in the wisdom and benevolence of God were firm. She sometimes 
feared in regard to her own character, but never in regard to 
the foundation of the Christian’s hope. Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, was to her allin all. Asa mother she was devoted to 
the interests of her children, and earnestly sought their spiritual as 
well as their temporal good. She commanded their love and re- 
spect and confidence ; and now that she is gone they up and 
cal) her blessed. A few weeks previous to her decease she returned 
from Buffalo, N. Y., where she had been residing the past three 
years, that she might spend her last days with her children and 
relatives and friends, who remain in the town of her nativity. 
Alas, hew few those days! She came to the place where are the 

aves of her husband and daughter and ancesters. She saw 

friends and rejoiced in the privilege, and then the 
came, Come up higher. Her house was set in order; she com- 
mitted herself into the hands of who hath said, “(I will never 
leave nor forsake thee,” and genfty fell asleep. 
Tor— At Carollton, La , near New Orleans, June 21, of typhoid 
fever, Capt. Joseph R. Toy, 1ath Reg. €.V. The funeral took 
place July 16, from his father’s residence, Simsbury, Conn. 


* BUSINESS NOTICES. 
IBRBON 
(QRNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Wroveut, Cast, anp Wire. 


Inom Rartincs, Garswars, Piers, Batcontzss, VERANDA and 
Farm Fanczs, Tags Guakps, Stat, Guarps, MANGERs, and 
Wurpow Guarps. 














IRON FURNITURE, 

Bedsteads. Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 

Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED OM RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Tures-Cent Stamps. 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


RS. S. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 


Have not only the largest sale in the United States and Canada, 
but within the past few years, to supply the large and increasing 
demand, De for their exclusive sale have been opened in Liv- 
erpool and London. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling er turning gray. and imparts to it a beautiful 
glossy appearance. It never fails to 
Restore Grar Harr 
TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR. 

It 1s Not A Dx, but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giv- 
ing it the natural nourishment required, producing the same 
vitality and luxurious quantity asin youth It will restore it on 
bald places, requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is 
easily applied by one’s self. One bottle will usually last for a 
year, as after the hair is once restored, occasional applications 
once in three months will insure against gray hairs to the most 
advanced age, 





Tax Restores REPROPYCES ; 
Tux Hare-Daexgssing CULTIVATEs AND BEAUTIFIRS. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Hair- Dressing elone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 
ate, beautify, and refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 
glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position, 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, It 
cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, and imparts to it a most 
delightful fragrance. It will prevent the Hair from falling out, 
and is the most delightful and valuable Gair Dressing known. 


CONVINCING PESTIMONY. 

Rey. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer American Bible Unidn, N. Y,,City, 
writes: “‘I very cheerfully add my testimony o that of 
numerous friends, to the great value of Mrs, 8. A. Allen's 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum,” 

Rev. WM. CUTTER. N. Y. City: ‘‘My hair is changed to its 
natural color. and goes on bald spot.” 

Rev. J. H. CORNELL, N. ¥. City: “‘I procured it for a relative. 
The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from being 
gray to its natural and beautiful color.” 

Rev. J. WEST, Brooklyr, L. I : “I will testify to their value in 
the most liberal sense They have restored my hair where it 
was bald, and, where gray, to its original color.” 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I have used them with 
great effeet. I am now neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
dry and brittle ; it is now soft as in youth,” 

Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass.: “‘That they promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness is, I have the evidence of 
my own eyes.” 

(e A host of others we will be happy to show. 


Sop BY ALL Drvcaists TuxovcHou: THE Woai. 
Princrpat Saues Orricz,......... No. 198 Gazanwion st, N. ¥. 


A RTIFICIAL LEGS, (PALMER PATENT, 

1861.) with new and important improvements, adapted to 
every species of mutilated leg. Hands and Arms of superior ¢x- 
cellence, and Feet for limbs shortened by Mip Disease. Surgical 
apparatus for Spinal sffections and Partial Paralysis, by D. 
HUDSON M.D., Clinton Hall, (up stairs.) Fighth street, N. Y- 

Rersrences: Valentine Mott M.D., Willard Parker, M.D., J. 
M. Carpochan, M.0.. Wm. H. Van Buren, M,D., Gurdon Buck, 
M.D , etc. Send for Pamphiets, post-paid. 


THE LUXURY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 


“ {BR ONLY LUxURY I ALLOW MysBLr,” said Mr Beecher of the 
celebrated Tablet Soap, manufactured in London and imported 
and sold by us Its odor is as the exhalation of an ocean of 
flowers, and the emolliency yielded to the shin as the down of 
the eider. Sent to any part of the country, prepaid, on receipt of 
$1; delivered in New York, 75 cents. 

. CASWELL, MACK & O0., 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York city. 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! . 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 
HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
No. B1 














Mat Barelny N.Y 404 gold by oll Droggtate gaa of Ml Soe 


. 


78 HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OB |. 
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NOTES AND .). OLD OLAIMS 
Ravanancns: 

New York, : Mase. 
eesti pete 
Meso Cochran BOs, Lp ney Rat 

Taylor Henry L. Young, 
on. Murphy, Scioweid & 
; Hon. J. P 
Norwalk, Ce. HL Lymaa, Eeq. 





Bank, C. G. aie, 
Branell, Wentrorth bo, Ogden, Fleetwood & 
¥. Ruggles, Keg. we. 
Pra « Rockville Bank. ” 
A. A. Burnham. ew Haven, Ct. 
Philadelphia, Welle Southworth ‘ 
Hon. William Strong. 31 * 
Edinburgh, Scotland Mathes Pooh Bog — 
Adam Pearson, Esq., E. C. He eq., 
William Lillie, Eeq. Dr. N. B. lvex; 
John Olmsted’ a fy BD Pardes Mo, ai 
A. G. Hammond, Esq., ‘Wm. Johnson, Est, 
co 4 Hon. John Woodruff. 
PGumee . Bissell & ve 
will be sent pal, a 
8S. “FIVE ” OR, TWENTY 


* Year Six per cent. Bonds, called “Five, be 
 -~ red the option of the Goversens Eee ee or rok 


viz. : Pan and AconvgD Inrensst. We are thus enabled to save 
rties the trouble and delay of subscribing 


$1,000, the 
$500, $1,060, $5,000, and $10,000, and both bear interest at the 
rate of Six per cent. per annum, payable Ist of May and Novem- 
ber. INGoLp. These Bonds are destined to become the —— 
loan of the Government, being the cheapest Government u- 
rity now accessible to the public. 

Fisk & HATCH, 


Bankers, No, 38 Wall st., N. Y. 

Ee We will also furnish U. S. Coupon Sixes of 1881, 7.30 
Notes, One Yeor Certificates of Indebtedness, and ali other Gov- 
ernment Securities. at the lowest market rates. Also all classes 
of Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on-commission at the Board 
of Brokers. Gold, Silver, Uncurrent Money, and U. 8S. Demand 
Notes of the old issue ~“p and sold. The Cou of the U. 
8. Sixes of 1881, payable July 1, ot the 7.30 Notes, payable 
Aug. 19, cashed at once, at best rates. 


WwiLtLtiaMm H. MARSTON, 
No. 36 Watt Senuzt, 





LD. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
at the Board of Brokers. 


GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & 00., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
No, 34 Wall st. 


SAMUEL HALLETT & COQ., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
Naw Yorx Orrr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 


HENBY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Safoenteie Cita, Rents, ont PARe Saati 
on 


of 
" Beton, by apie peantenten, fe Wen. Ap 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y.; A. Coe .» Pres. Am, 
NY. Samuel J Tilden. Boge Berar, Fea No waletr, 
THOMAS DENNY & CO, 


No, 6 JAUNCY COURT, No, 39 WALL 8T., 


Bay and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 

Securities, atthe Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Orders 

by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
inancial Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


«RINKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE CO., Nv. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 

Ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 

3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 

4th—Does it do its work well? 

Sth—Is it protected from patent litigation? 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to our Machine, 
and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sei] to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


C HALLENGE! 

CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 
Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 
and great Fuel-savers, with other valuable Improvements. 

RD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. 

A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits. xj 

BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, prnrecrion or THz aGE. Also,a tay assortment of 

ARATUS, UNION 























COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY AP 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. Send for full description to 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW « OO., 
hie Nos. 239 and 241 Water street. 


EW YORK, JULY, 1862.—HAVING JUST 
received a large Invoice of fine French Papers of every 
variety, as well as Arnold’s Ink, and Steel Pens manufactured in 
Birmingham expressly for us, we would invite you te call and 
— reg besa ae oe Jy 
8, Stationery, a ic 
as well as Type Prin soup oh 
obtained 





assortment of Accour t- 
ork of every deseription, 
ting of any style, at lower rates than can be 
at any other establishment in the city. 


Yours respectfully, 
: B, F. GORLTES & MACY. 
No, 33 Nassau street, opposite the P.-0., N. ¥. 


U NITED STATES 
SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 


No. 95 Wriusam stazet, New Yorx. 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- 
fect fit warranted, 





a a. 

FOUR-PLY $1 50 $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Enciisa Cerrox Hatr-Hosz at $2 50 per dozen. 
A large assortment of 

NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low 
@ZO. M. TRACY, Acznr, 
No. 95 William street, New York, 


IPHE. LADY READERS OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT wishing Gaiter Boots and Shoes for themselves 
and families—Good Articles a¢ Moderate Priees— 


He 367 Canal st., ¥. Y. 
(GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 


98. Boy's and °s shoes, oe SLATER'S, Ne. 
Ss mectawny, sont Pensa asa . 


SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUNTEERS SICK IN 
with HOLLOWAY PILLS AND OLGTHERT. Piney are pune 











teed to cure the worst cases of Sores, Ulcers, 
and Bowel Complaints. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 


TABRRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 








in 
ny a and merely water poured upen it 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & OO., 

No, 278 Greenwich street, (cor, Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 

ERRY DA \ 
Pp ot VIS.—FEW MEN IN PRIVATE 
as 






COVERING, 
















AR TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, GONE, 


Incorporated 1019—Charter Perpotusl. 
ee eerrrorr FF 


anal 


@. EB. RIPLEY, President. 
T. A! ALEXANDER, Viee-Prevt. iL. J. ENDER, Se’y. 


New York Agency, Ne. @2 Wall street, 


Real Rotate uninoumbered .........5...5..4.. ewoer 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit ... 
Mortgage Bonds... .....<+-- screens decctesceccvecets 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 198,000 08 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, ete., at market value 163,395 00 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market valuc.... 278,560 00 

Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent. .... ~ ‘AID 
Hartford and New Haven, and ether R.R. Stocks, at 


Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 @0 
market value .. 2... 0... ee cee cece ee cceees 015;750 00 
Go., at market value ..... valbbeche cooaud aden o 


teak sie ig $2,158,140 42 
unadjusted and not due ......._. $165,554 58 


Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
PX Ss &. B, DAVENPORT, Agent. 





| GASBARINGS, NEW Work, 





JUST PUBLISHED Br 
G. SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, New York, 
AMERICA 


“This book is one of ; 
Eg end Amt AF amen oo ly Ba DD Dgereder 


Also, Just Ready, the Fifth Edition of the 
UPRISING OF A GREAT PEOPLE. 
_¢e By the same Author. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 conte 
Copies sent by mail, post-raid, on receipt of price 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
CANV 483 FoR 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 
To whom special terrritory will be assigned. 


Sample copies of Vol. I now ready, and Agents can commence 
their canvass at once. 


Auso, sow Fwanr rot Drirvarr, 
PARSOR BROWNLOW'S 
NARRATIVE OF HIS PERILS, ADVENTURES, AW 0 SUF FER- 
INGS AMONG THE SBCESSIONISTS OF TENNESSEE, 

1 vol, 486 pages, fully illustrated, $1 25, 


Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. Fo# Territory, Terms, 
etc., apply te or address 





N. C. MILLER, 
Publisher of Subscription Books, 
No. 25 Pik Row, New York, 





FomE es 
RNSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Mos. 112 & 14 BROADWAY. 


TT’ €. 1). \ 5S eens sae sinetanaine «+++. $1,000,008 08 
adecthenehectecgoontne MTD 


LIAB, WATIES 2020 cece ceeeee cr ccscesevcecce ccscece §=656 080 
ASSETS. 
Gut, Ba Raete Date yeocecseee footie asebeines —~ 61294,484 1é 
Bonds an Norte, Pena ta on Real Estate, 
yam) »715, Selick’ Gaashih sakes 010,219 58 
on on 
of se Pyes.053) boshibeec bodes eddctccste 126,300 00 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
itl sab etendine edhe nunca eenertneonah 83,800 08 
State Stocks, (market walue)................eeeee0s 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market walue)...........4....ecese 66,226 00 
Water Bonds, (market value)....... e 9,650 00 
fet ist Yanuary, 1808, (ofwhisk saiveeie | 
jueon ’ 
sinee been recefved).............. a liad £0,346 65 
Balance fy hands of Agen‘s; and in course of trans- 
from Agentgpon Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been reveived).......... e 57,188 88 
Bilis Reeei: for Premiéms on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Premiums due and uncollected on Polfctes issued at 
Qadacdece pcccccvacccesce peccce jin donde evens 1,643 BS 
DIB i veccccsodsccke --$1,921,266 08 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Lesses on Ist January, 1668... .954,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 18th dfvidends.. 610 08 


JOHN MoGEE, Secretary 


Mew York, Jan. 14, 1868. 
[RON PORCELAIN COMBINATION 
PRESERVE JAR. 





Call and see the article at 

No, 49 FULTON STREET, 
where I have removed from No. 22 John street. 
This article is NEAT, CHEAP, and DURABLE, being Porcelain 
lined. You purchase only once. as they will last for ever, and are 
WARRANTED to keep Fruit, Tomatoes, etci, etc., perfectly, or the 
money returned. 
®ILVER-PLATED, BRITANNIA, AND ROLLED METAL 
GOODS in Tea Sets. 
FORKS, SPOONS, ICE PITCHERS, etc., etc., by 

W. 8. MURRAY, 
Wo. 49 Fulton street. 





p. P. P. P. 
PEARCY’S PATENT PILES PIPE. 
© SIMPLE, CLEANLY, AND EFFECTIVE, 


The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PERFECT 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating Ointments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the 
PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. It is durable, 
cleanly, never gets out of erder. It is for the convenient use 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES. Its insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN to the terribly sensitive parts with which it comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY BISTRIBOTES the OINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE. It effects a SPEEDY CURE. 
It puts an end to 


. 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS AND WRETCHED DAYS, 


It can be carried in the POCKET, charged with Ointment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 
to whom it has been submitted. 


ARMY OFFICERS and those compelled to be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE, 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
‘THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

By its use the PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN- 
FLAMMATION allayed, the ITCHING entirely STOPPED, and 
by its thorough use the™ 

DISEASES ULTIMATELY CURED. 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Druggists. 
THOMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 
No, 36 Beekman st., corner William, New York. 


(CLARET WINES AND COGNAC BRANDIES 


FOR MEDICINAL USE, 


From Mesers. PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD of 
Bordeaux, France. 








Warranted strictly pure. For sale by 
I, MARCO MARTIN, Importer, 
No. 208 Pearl street, New York. 
CLOTHING. 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER CLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE 70 OnDzER, is unsurpassed by any for 
Quatrer, Str1z, or Paice. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this seo- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Neos. 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st., N. Y. 


[HE OLDEST AND BEST! 





DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 


“TIP-TOP” 


GOLD PENS, 
and every desirable style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENOIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, zre., 
fm the market, Points unequaled and guaranteed. For sale by 
the trade throughout the country. 
D, T. WARREN & 090., 
Successors to DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE, 


. No, 4 Maiden lane, New York. 
THOMAS mR. AGNEW, 


NO, 960 GREENWICH 8T., COR, MURRAY 8T., 

“Is now gelling Tea at 50 Conte worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Conte 
worth 26.Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter st 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
Figms at 7 Cente worth 10 Cents. 

No profit charged to the dependents of those whe go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes, 

Out this out and bring it along. : 

THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
No. 209 Greenwich street. 
ots 











MAs0Rr WINTHROP’S NEW NOVEL. 


—_— 


MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Publish This Day, 
EDWIN BROTHERTOFY. 
¢ By Taxopoae Wintmor, 


Late Major in the United? States Army, and Author of‘ Cocig 
Dreeme,” “‘ John Brent,” etc. 
One volume, 16mo, uniform with “‘ Cecil Dreeme” an@® ‘‘ Jobin 
Brent.” Price $1. 


Edwin Brothertoft is the last of that remarkable series df Mévels 
which the lamented Theodore Winthrop left behind him.’ The 
two novels already published have taken a permanent place inthe 
literature of our country. 





From The Boston Evening Transcript; 

Taropore Wintakor’s New Romance.—“ Edwin Brotherteft” is* 
the title of the third and last novel by the famous young hero whe’ 
fell fighting for his country laet year. ‘Cecil Dreeme” and* 
‘* John Brent” have stamped his reputation as a writer of remark- 
able power, and this new story will amply sustain the rank those 
two works claim for him among authors. Winthrop himsélf, we 
understand, esteemed this his most finished work, and“Was accus- 
tomed to say to his friends it seemed to him more Ife what a 
romance should be than his other two stories. The per?6d chosen 
is the Revolutionary War, and we have glimpses of Wiishirgton 
and “Old Put,” as well as of other celebrities, Major Skerrett, 
the real hero of the story, is one of those pure, brave, manty; and 
exeeutive characters that Winthrop delighted to draw, The rep- 
resentation generally has in point of style, that pith and: polat 
which delight us in the novels of ( harles Reade. 





The Publishers have also now ready, 
CECIL DREEME. Thirteenth Edition, 1 vol., $1. 
JOHN BRENT. Ninth Edition, F vol., $1. 





{Ce These books are for sale by all booksellers, er willbe sont; 
post-paid. for ONE DOLLAR each by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No. 135 Washington st., Boston, 
(THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 





FoR 


AUGUST, 1862, 
18 READY TO-DAY. 


\ 


> 
IT CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
THEODORE WINTHROP, 
THE COUNTRY PA%S9N, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS, 


CONTENTS, 

The New Gymnastics; Mr. Axtell; My Daphne: Concerning 
Disagreeable People ; The Sam Adams Regiments in the Town of 
Boston ; Life in the Open Air ; to William Lowell Putnam; The 
Horrors of San Domingo; My Lost Art; In War-Time; Amg 
Wentworth ; Thoreau ; A Summer Day; Reviews and Literary 
Notices ; Recent American Publications. 


2 
Tzrms.—Twenty-five cents per number. 
year, post-paid by the Publishers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
No, 125 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


][MMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 


THE GOLDEN HOUR. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 
Author of “THE REJECTED STONE.” 
1 volume, 12mo, 63 cents, 





Three dellars per 








This brilliant and vigorous n2w work was highly commended 
by Hongflorace Greeley in last week's Independent as 

“A brief and stirring appeal to the intellect and heart of the 
Republic in favor of Emancipation as an imperative public 
necessity.” , 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard says of it: 

“Je is a brilliant piece of licerary mosaic that will tempt the 
most indolent to read, and the most thoughtless to think, Since 
the first series of the Biglow Papers, we have had nothing equal 
to the present volume in keenness of satire and raciness of illus- 
tration.” 

Ma Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of 63 cents by the 


publishers, 
TICKNOR &, FIELDS, 


No. 135 Washington street, Boston. 


FIRST PREMIUMS AT TWENTY NATIONAL 
AND STATE FAIRS. 
¥ 





OVER 2,500 IN USE !t 


COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATOR, 


FOR MAKING SORGHO SYRUP AND SUGAR. 

Four years’ test has shown that the principles upon which it 
operates are absolutely essential to successful Sorgho manufacture, 
ane that it is 

THE ONLY RELIABLE EVAPORATOR 
for making from the Sorgho an article of syrup fit for table use, 
such as vill please the most fastidious house wife, as well as a 
splendid article of sugar, equaling in every respect the best New 
—_ HAS MADE SORGHO SUGAR 
EVAPORATOR 

ae. SS BY THE 1UN. 


No Chemicals are used in defecation ; and for economy in fuel, 
excellence iv construction, and superiority in speed and qgpuality 
of work, it is beyond all competition. 

Send for Pamphlet, etc. 

BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 
Mangiel4, “hijo, 





GEORGE ©. MUNSON, 
© DENTIST, 


(Established 14 years,) 
No, 18 East Thirteenth street, near Fifth avenue, New York, 


All business intrusted to my care performe i in the bighest 
style of art, at reasonable prices. 


BREVITY Is THE SOUL OF WIT. 


ui’s Ecigectic Pitis are a periot substitate 
ee ty = all the errors of Compound Pills, which arog 
system rather than cure disease, and by the useof a SiInaLs 
or never more than Two, assist nature, act naturally on 
bowels, and cure INDIGESTION, BiLiousnazss, IizsDacns, when 
caused by foul stomach, Dyspzrsta, Loss or ApretiTs, Live® 
Comptaints, Jaunpice. By the number required for 8 dose, 
they are economical, save making Pitt Boxrs of the stomach, 
my ¢ will perform what is clsimed for them, or money will be re- 
fonded 
For Worms they are a sure cure, 

. &, Burnes, Hegeman & Uo., F.C. Wells & Co,, agente for 

New York, Also for sale by all cealers. 


HEALTHY FOOD FOR SUMMER. 
Fox's CRACKERS, 
PON'S CRACK 
Fox's CRACKERS, 
FO; OKS ORLOKERS, 
wt "inline nebaens a pera 
ps N 88 fee J, Fox. 


teste so Saka A. A BOBBING. Wrote Agent, 


CHRISTIAN an iss uameraness 


cor ‘ 
©Y BASKETS, 
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